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Plate I 


1. (a) Medicine Valley, showing promontory on which Owens 
site is located. 
2. (b) Owens site, with Medicine Creek in back ground. 


3. (c) Owens site, house 3. Entrance toward east. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
MEDICIN E VALLEY 
SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASKA 
By Waldo R. Wedel 
An Unworked Prehistoric Field in Nebraska 


During the period from May 19 to June 9, 1933, the 
writer had the opportunity of engaging in archaeological 
field work under the auspices of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. At the suggestion of Mr. A. T. Hill of 
Hastings, Director of the Field Archaeology of the Soci- 
ety, the valley of Medicine Creek in Frontier Ceunty was 
selected as the scene of operations. Dr. W. D. Strong, 
formerly of the University of Nebraska and now of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, had spent several weeks 
on the Republican near Franklin in the summer of 1930, 
and disclosed extensive remains of sedentary corn-grow- 
ing peoples. In view of this fact and in the light of re- 
ports of sites further west, it seemed advisable to extend 
the investigations up the Republican drainage. Save for 
the superficial activities of local collectors, this area, per- 
haps one of the richest in the state from the standpoint 
of archaeological remains, had previously received no 
attention from archaeologists. Nor had any attempt 
been made to distinguish the old prehistoric remains 
from those of the late historic Plains Indians. In brief, 
the locality gave every indication of repaying careful 
work, even with the limited time and funds at our dis- 
posal. 


Co-Operation in the Work 

The writer wishes to express at this point his sincere 
appreciation for the splendid cooperation received on 
every hand. The Historical Society, first of all, deserves 
commendation for its support of the work, and further- 
more, for the freedom from hampering restrictions as to 
policy. To Mr. A. T. Hill, pioneer in the field of Pawnee 
archaeology and instigator of the present researches, we 
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are deeply grateful for numerous helpful suggestions 
without which our results would inevitably have been 
far less gratifying. Thru Mr. Hill’s efforts, contacts 
were readily made with local men and their aid enlisted. 
In this connection, thanks are due to John Howe, Stock- 
ville merchant, who guided us to a number of sites, in- 
cluding all of those on which excavation was done; also, 
for willing assistance in the many small but necessary 
items connected with the work. We are also indebted to 
the following men who kindly permitted excavation on 
their farms, viz., Messrs. Harry Phillips, G. G. Thomp- 
son, and Everett Owens, all residing in the Stockville 
vicinity, and to Ben Richardson, of the Hastings Museum, 
who furnished the photographs of the artifacts for this 
article. And last but not least, grateful mention must 
be made of the writer’s active assistant, Mr. J. C. Samms 
of Hastings. Mr. Samms acted in the capacity of cook 
and general camp manager, as well as rendering valuable 
services in digging. To all of these persons, as well as 
to many not specified by name, grateful acknowledge- 
ment is here made for their cooperation in making our 
stay as pleasant as it was profitable. 


The Medicine Creek Area 

Medicine Creek is a perennial stream heading in the 
high plains of Lincoln County, some ten or fifteen miles 
south of the city of North Platte. It pursues a wind- 
ing course for some forty miles toward the southeast, 
emptying into the Republican river just below Cam- 
bridge. Throughout the major part of its course, it flows 
thru a valley varying in width from two to five miles, 
bordered by buffs up to 50 or 100 feet in height. At fre- 
quent intervals, small terraces of from one to 100 acres 
extent raise their flat surfaces to a height of perhaps 30 
feet above the valley floor. The village sites, as a rule, 
occupy these terraces, and are placed well above reach of 
even the worst floods. Formerly, the extermely winding 
course of the creek resulted in more or less regular over- 
flows during the spring rains sometimes even flooding 
the entire valley bottoms. Dredging operations a few 
years ago straightened and shortened the course of the 
stream, and today it has a deeply cut narrow channel 
within the old valley. A half-century ago, the bottoms 
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were thickly wooded; today, agricultural activities have 
brought clearing of the reclaimed valley. Here and there 
may still be seen small stands of cottonwood, willow, and 
walnut, with a few individuals of Osage orange. 


Ideal Habitat for Indians 

Prior to the changes in landscape brought about by 
the white men, the valley of the Medicine was almost 
ideally suited to Indian occupancy. Springs were doubt- 
less abundant along the base of the bluffs and in the side 
canyons. From the stream could be taken shellfish and 
turtles. In the timber there was an abundance of small 
game, as well as deer, elk, and the like. On the high dry 
treeless uplands on either side of the valley was the range 
of the bison. The deep canyons and small tributary 
streams cutting back into the edge of the plains made it 
possible for the hunters, on foot, to approach their quar- 
ry with a minimum of trouble. Or game could be driven 
over the cliffs in roundups. Finally, in the fertile bot- 
toms, there was ample space for growing of such crops 
as maize or Indian corn, beans, squashes, and gourds. 
Thus, with wood for building purposes and fuel, fresh 
water for domestic use, cultivable soil and game, all of 
the basic needs of the Indian could be readily satisfied 
within a comparatively limited area. The abundance of 
old village sites throughout the valley testifies to its suit- 
ability for aboriginal purposes. 


Plan of the 1933 Exploration 

The writer and his assistant, Mr. Samms, carried out 
excavations at three sites. All of these were located on 
the west or right bank of the valley, below and within ten 
miles of the town of Stockville. In addition, some five or 
six others were briefly visited and surface sherd collee- 
tions made. In this report, we shall first describe brietly 
each of these villages and the house sites excavated. The 
next section deals with the artifacts and specimens re- 
covered. In view of the fact that all three villages belong 
to the same basic culture, the remains may be so grouped 
for discussion. It is to be hoped that the reader will 
make some allowances here,—collections are in Lincoln, 
while the report is being prepared in Berkeley from field 
notes and photographs. The paper concludes with an at- 
tempt to determine who the occupants of the Medicine 
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were in terms of historic tribes, what their relations were 
to neighboring areas, and their probable fate—so far as 
we may safely speculate upon these points. 


The Gammill—Phillips Site 

Excavations were begun at a large site on the Gam- 
mill farm, now occupied by Harry Phillips, and located 
about six miles southeast of Stockville. The village oc- 
cupied a terrace some forty or fifty acres in extent, just 
above the mouth of Elk creek. Considerable random dig- 
ging had been done along the edge of the terrace, and 
sherds, flints, and animal bones were seattered about. 
There were no surface indications as to where one might 
dig with hopes of success. A number of test pits were 
dug at various spots, but nearly two days elapsed before 
a promising lead was found. 

The only burial found was encountered during this 
preliminary work. It lay at a depth of about 23 inches, 
and could easily have been inclosed in a pit 24 by 12 
inches. The body was a young child, still retaining its 
milk teeth. The skull, badly broken, was toward the 
northwest. The body was flexed, and lay on its right side 
with the arms doubled on the chest. There were no mor- 
tuary offerings directly with the skeleton. <A flint knife 
was found about ten inches above, but there is no reason 
to believe that it was meant to accompany the burial. 

In one of our tests, Mr. Samms encountered a very 
hard, reddish brown layer at a depth of some 14 to 16 
inches. This formation gave every indication of being the 
baked floor of an earthlodge. A trench was accordingly 
cut across the burned area, and the edge was found to be 
very clearly marked and easy to follow.'A few hours work 
sufficed to trace the periphery of the area, which meas- 
ured only fourteen feet in diameter. It lay at an average 
depth of 16 inches, with the floor sloping downward to- 
ward the central fireplace. Scattered about over the floor 
were charred fragments of wood, the remains of the roof 
beams left when the house collapsed. Lumps of clay with 
grass impressions showed that the poles had been covered 
with brush and grass, and finally with mud. At a dis- 
tance of about three feet from the fireplace were four 
postholes, fgrming a 5-foot square with the hearth at the 
center. About the edge, along the upward curving mar- 
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gin of the house floor and at a radius of seven feet from 
the fireplace were a series of 22 small postholes from 18 to 
48 inches apart and about ten inches deep. The doorway 
was apparently toward the west. A large storage vessel 
lay on the east edge of the floor, apparently broken by 
falling roof timbers. Artifacts were quite scarce general- 
ly. However, the house ruin itself amply repaid the work 
of excavation, in that it gave exceptionally definite in- 
formation as to nature of construction. It differed from 
the earth-lodge remains elsewhere in Nebraska in its 
small size, and perhaps, in that the floor appeared to have 
been intentionally baked by burning brush or grass on it 
(See Pl I, a; Fig 1) 

The depth of the house at the time of its use was 
probably not over six inches. The upper eleven inches 
of the soil cover consists of light gray alolian deposit, 
unmixed with any remains, and showing no break in 
character at the edge of the house. A black humous lay- 
er, into which the house pit was dug, underlies this de- 
posit, and appears to be fairly continuous over the entire 
terrace. This we believe to have been the village sur- 
face at time of occupancy. Sherds, flints, charcoal, and 
other village detritus occur on and in this horizon, but 
are virtually absent in the gray soil above and on the 
present surface. In other words at least ten inches of 
dust and sand have been carried by the wind onto the 
village site and deposited since its abandonment. If we 
knew the rate of accumulation and if this rate remained 
constant throughout, an estimate as to possible age could 
be given. 


The Thompson Farm Site 

After several days of work at this site Mr. Hill 
thought it advisable to transfer our activities elsewhere. 
Accordingly, we moved to the G. G. Thompson farm, 
about a mile south of Stockville. Here, on a point with- 
in the junction of Cedar Creek and the Medicine, a single 
house site was found and excavated. It proved to be 
larger than that at the Gammill site, measuring approx- 
imately 30 by 27 feet. (Fig. 2) Unlike the former, also, 
it was rectangular in outline, with long axis extending 
northeast-southwest. At the edges the floor was about 
12 inches deep, sloping to a depth of 24 inches at the fire- 
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place. The fireplace was a basin of red-burnt clay 30 
inches across, and filled with white wood ashes. There 
were again four central posts, at a radius of about 8 feet 
from the fireplace. The entrance, though not positively 
located, was apparently toward the southwest. 


Near the south, east, and north corners were found 
respectively, three caches or storage pits. These were 
from 2 to 4 feet in diameter, slightly larger at the bottom 
than at the mouth, and averaged about 30-40 inches in 
depth. None of the three were especially productive, 
though potsherds, flints, animal bones, and the like were 
found in each. To all appearances, the caches were emp- 
tied of their contents such as grain and possibly meat, 
prior to abandonment of the house, and filled with village 
rubbish. The implication here, of course, is that the in- 
habitants were in no great hurry to leave and had ample 
time to gather up their possessions. However, two large 
vessels were found on the floor, one of which at least ap- 
pears to have been intact at the time of abandonment. It 
was lying on its side when found, and the portion nearest 
the surface of the ground had been carried away, ap- 
parently by the plow. 

The floor in this house was much more poorly pre- 
served than at the Gammill site, and in spots was very 
difficult to trace out. The postholes were larger; those 
in the center were all over 18 inches in diameter and 24 
inches deep, while the outer ones average about 12 inches 
across by 18-30 inchs in depth. In a few cases, traces of 
rotten wood were detected in the holes. Most of the spec- 
imens were recovered from the edge of the floor, along 
the line of outer postholes. As previously, so here, the 
house had evidently stood on an old surface, since cov- 
ered by a foot or so of clean wind-deposited soil. 


Perhaps a quarter of a mile to the south of the terrace 
on which the house stood, and across the Cedar, was a 
high prominent hill ideally suited for burial. The spade 
brought up remains such as fragments of pottery, clam- 
shells, and flints from a depth of about 10 inches at sever- 
al places. However, six pits to depths of 30 inches or over 
failed to reveal any deeper traces, and seemingly bore 
out the positive assertions of local collectors that there 
was no burial ground on the hill. 
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The Everett Owens Site 

The third site investigated was on the Everett Owens 
place six miles southeast of Stockville. At this point a 
long narrow tongue of land projects into the valley, form- 
ing a flat-topped promontory perhaps forty feet high. 
The land falls away steeply on three sides, and the point 
obviously nothing more than a remnant of a formerly 
much more extensive terrace. A few remains still exist 
on the point, and houses probably were once scattered for 
some distance over the higher bluffs near by. 

Work was begun at the north edge of the point, where 
a thin black line at a depth of about 28 inches suggested 
a house floor. The suspicion was confirmed when a very 
hard, well-burned area was uncovered, bordered at the 
inner edge by a row of postholes. One of these postholes 
yielded perhaps two quarts of fine decomposed wood, 
leaving no question as to the character of the find. Un- 
fortunately, the greater portion of the house had been 
eroded away, leaving only a narrow strip perhaps three 
feet wide by ten feet long. The upturned edge of the 
floor was very clearly defined, however, and four post- 
holes were found along it. As at the previous sites, the 
floor had evidently been excavated to a depth of about 
six inches into an old land surface, now buried beneath 
some 28 inches of clean soil. On the south side of the 
house was a small pit perhaps 18 inches square and six 
inches deep, filled with ashes. Its purpose is unknown, 
unless it represented merely a temporary ‘‘ garbage”’ pit. 
Scattered about over the ancient village surface were 
numerous sherds and the usual camp detritus. The form 
of the house was difficult to determine. It seems to have 
been circular, but there is an equally'strong possibility 
that the remnant was only the corner of a rectangular 
structure. It was designated house 1. (Fig. 3) 

About forty feet to the southwest, also on the edge of 
the bluff was found a similar remnant of a second house. 
There were eight postholes, so arranged as to suggest the 
corner of a round-cornered house. The direction of the 
entrance is uncertain, but there is reason to believe that 
it was toward the east. (Fig. 3) 

Discouraging as these results seemed, there remained 
a conviction that somewhere on the point there must be 
an intact house ruin. Diligent prospecting of the entire 
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point at twenty-foot intervals at last was rewarded by 
the discovery of house 3, in several respects the best yet 


found. (Fig. 4; P1. I, ¢) 


Most Important House Site 

The house floor lay at a depth of 28 inches beneath 
the present surface, or about 6 inches below the ancient 
village level. It measured approximately 26 by 23 feet, 
long axis north and south. In the center was the fire- 
place, 36 inches across and filled with 6 inches of wood 
ash. The soil beneath the hearth was burned a bright 
brick-red to a depth of over 4 inches, indicating long 
usage. At a radius of about 8 feet from the fireplace 
was a circle of twelve postholes, spaced at intervals of 
30-48 inches. On the east side was a double space as 
though a thirteenth post had been omitted to permit free 
passage from fire to doorway. Four pairs of postholes 
formed an entrance about 7 feet in length toward the 
east. On the west side, between the inner and outer 
rows, were three additional postholes. These may have 
been connected in someway with an altar, though it is 
obviously impossible to determine their precise use. An 
extra posthole was also found on the north; it may have 
been used in repairing a falling roof or wall. The floor, 
as a whole, was well preserved and easily followed out. 
Most of the postholes yielded distintegrated wood, some- 
times in large quantities. From one on the south side 
was taken a badly-rotted piece of oak or cedar about 24 
inches long, originally perhaps 6 or 8 inches in diameter. 
This was laid aside to dry, but the ever-present visitors 
very quickly removed it for souvenir purposes. The 
photographs provide a clearer notion of the general set- 
up than can be obtained from the verbal description. 
There were no sub-floor caches, but several broken jars 
were found in various parts of the house. The artifacts 
will be discussed later. 


A ‘‘Squaw Cooler’’ Site 

With but two days remaining, strenuous efforts were 
made to locate at least one more house ruin on the Owens 
place. The point having been exhausted, we pushed our 
investigations further up the hill. Here, on a knoll per- 
haps 100 yards southwest of house 3, the tests showed 
mixed charecval and burnt clay to depths of 12 and 18 
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Plate II 


1. (a) Gammill site, house 2. Note fragments of fallen roof 
beams lying about central firepit. 

2. (b) Broken jar on floor of house 1, Thompson site. 

3. (c) Broken jar on floor of house 3, Owens site. 
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inches. Soon after, a faint dark line was detected at 
about 18 inches depth. Assuming this to be a floor, we 
proceeded to remove the earth above it. Large quanti- 
ties of sherds lay on the ‘‘floor,’’ at times forming vir- 
tually a pavement. Shovels were discarded for trowels 
in order to minimize breakage. Flint implements, such 
as drills, knives, and scrapers were also plentiful. Half 
a dozen bone awls, more than were obtained throughout 
the remainder of the work, represented about a day’s 
find. Despite careful search, however, not a single post- 
hole could be located. The sherd area was perhaps 18 
feet across. Near its center was a lens of burnt twigs, 
sticks and grass about 3 feet in diameter, apparently a 
hearth but very slightly used. About 8 feet south of the 
hearth was an ill-defined and barren cache 3 feet across 
by 5 feet deep. 

That this final project was a regular habitation seems 
rather improbable. There were no postholes; the fire- 
place was not at all excavated as is generally the case; 
and the ‘‘floor’’ showed none of the definiteness charact- 
eristic of the other houses examined. The great abun- 
danee of pottery, stone implements, and bone awls, plus 
the high pleasant location suggests that this may have 
been the site of a ‘‘squaw cooler,’’ or summer work shel- 
ter used by the women. Such a shelter, as used by most 
of the historic plains tribes, would consist of only four 
or six posts supporting a flat roof of brush. When this 
collapsed, it would leave no traces as would the more sub- 
stantial dwellings. This seems the more likely in view 
of the fact that no pit had been dug, as was done in all 
of the other houses cleared. Burnt animal bones probab- 
lv indicate culinary activities. 


Ancient Earth Lodges, Not Tipis 

Possibly the reader’s curiosity has been aroused as to 
the type of house used by these early inhabitants of the 
Medicine. Contrary to local opinion, they were not the 
familiar skin-covered tipi used by the Dakota and other 
tribes of the region in the last century. These buffalo 
hunting tribes were always on the move, hence required 
a light portable dwelling. The houses excavated were 
doubtless very similar to the dome-shaped earth-covered 
lodges characteristic of the Pawnee, Omaha and other 
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corngrowing tribes of the Missouri river. They were 
constructed as follows: A shallow pit from 14 to 30 feet 
across was first dug. At the center was a small basin 
for the fireplace. About the fireplace, the distance vary- 
ing with the size of the lodge, were placed from 4 to 12 
forked posts, each perhaps 8 to 12 feet high. Beams 
were laid from fork to fork. Other crotches, perhaps 6 
or 7 feet high, were placed about the outer edge of the 
pit, and connected by horizontal beams. Poles were then 
leaned against the outer cirele, with their lower ends 
resting on the ground outside the edge of the pit and 
their tops flush with the beams. Long poles were laid 
with their butts on the outer circle of beams, their upper 
ends supported by the inner beams and posts, and their 
tips not quite meeting above the center of the floor. 
Lighter poles were laid horizontally over this frame, and 
were augmented by brush and grass. <A layer of earth 
or mud over the entire structure completed the house. 
The doorway was similarly constructed, having a tunnel- 
like appearance when completed. The hole at the apex 
served as a smoke vent. Beds of buffalo robes were 
probably placed about the walls. A slanting ¢rotched 
pole set into the ground served as a crane from which 
cooking pots could be suspended over the fire. Such a 
dwelling would be warm in winter and cool in summer, 
though not especially pleasant during prolonged rainy 
spells. From a distance, too, it would be far less con- 
spicuous than a skin tipi, a point worthy of considera- 
tion in the event hostiles were in the neighborhood. 

Brush and pole sun-arbors were probably used during 
the heat of the summers as workshops and lounging 
places. During hunting trips, skin tipis may have served 
as well, but obviously there are no remains of these. 


Pottery the Chief Test of Ancient Peoples 

In discussing minor antiquities, first consideration 
must be given to the ceramic remains. To the archaeol- 
ogist, interested in reconstructing culture history, pot- 
tery offers the most reliable clues. There is possible an 
almost infinite variety of shapes, colors, decorations, and 
qualities in clay, as contrasted with stone and bone. 
Consequently, where similar types of pottery occur in 
different sites or localities, there is no good reason to 
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assume that the people who made them were the same 
or at last were in intimate contact with one another. 
Furthermore, the trained observer does not require a 
complete vessel to make his deductions. Broken frag- 
ments may be of very nearly as much value as a whole 
pot. In Nebraska, the rims are the most distinctive fea- 
ture both because of their form and decoration. 


The Medicine Valley Pottery 

Generally speaking, the pottery of the Medicine val- 
ley is medium to dark gray in color. Occasionally pieces 
are a light to reddish brown. The paste is quite fine, 
and tempered with sand or grit. No shell tempering 
was found. Surface finish was generally good, but ves- 
sels were never ‘‘slipped.’’ Frequently, the bodies of 
the vessels were impressed while damp with cord-wrap- 
ped paddles. These cord impressions were then partially 
obliterated by wiping, perhaps with the moistened hand 
to produce a roughened surface. The walls of the vessels 
were usually moderately heavy, but in a few cases appear 
to have been quite thin. 

As to shapes, we may generalize from the five or six 
restorable vessels found. The predominant form seems 
to have been a large globular jar with constricted neck 
and mouth and a rounded bottom (P1. IT, b, e; P1. II, t). 
The capacity of these vessels ranged up to about three 
gallons. Very rarely they were provided with perfor- 
ated ‘‘ears’’ (Pl. KKK, 0, t) or vertically placed loop 
handles. (P1. III, p). No traces of bowls, platters, or 
lids were found. A tiny vessel with slightly flaring 
mouth came from house 3 at the Owens site. It was 
about 31% inches tall by 2'2 inches in diameter (P1. ITI, 
u). From the very crude modeling, we infer that it was 
the product of some beginner in the ceramic art, perhaps 
a child. 

In plate IIT, a-s, are illustrated some of the rim types 
recovered in our work. The most common type was 
thickened at the lower edge, and overhung the con- 
stricted neck like a collar. Usually, parallel lines from 
three to eight in number encircled this rim. Perhaps 60 
percent of all rims showed these parallel incised lines 
(P1. II, a-d). Less common were crosshatching so as 
to produce diamond-shaped figures (P1 ITT, n), and chev- 
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ron motifs (P1 III, m, g, r). Small diagonal incised ele- 
ments were characteristically placed along the lip. This 
was especially true of vessels with very narrow rims 
rather than of those with the. wide collar type of rim. 
Relief ornamentation occurred only as small nipple-like 
protuberances along the lower edge of the collar. (P1. 


ITI, m, r). 
Indian Repairs to Pottery 


Of unusual interest is a medium-sized jar from house 
3, Owens site. A crack extends from the rim down the 
side almost to the bottom. Instead of discarding the 
pieces, the aboriginal owner plastered mud along the 
break, smoothed it carefully, and refired the jar. When 
the vessel was found, the old break had re-opened, as 
is shown in Plate III, t. This primitive attempt at mend- 
ing affords some indication of the regard in which the 
pots were held. This particular specimen is unique, fur- 
ther, in having two perforated ‘‘ears’’ or tabs, probably 
for suspension. 

Painted decoration, like slip, seems to have been 
wholly absent from the area. No puebloan sherds were 
found. 


Medicine Area Stone Implements 

Work in stone included chipped celts, knives, scrap- 
ers, drills, and arrowpoints. Celts varied from 2!» to 4 
inches in length. They were made principally of brown 
or yellow chert, obtained locally. They were probably 
used for scraping, hacking, or in skinning large animals 
(P1. IV, am). Knives varied from the four-edged dia- 
mond-shaped type to retouched flakes (P1. IV, ad a e). 
Scrapers were perhaps the most common stone imple- 
ment. They were almost exclusively of the ‘‘keeled,’’ 
‘*plano-convex,’’ or ‘‘thumb-nail’’ type, so widely dif- 
fused over the Plains area (P1 IV, af-al). In size they 
ranged from less than an inch to nearly three inches 
long. The material was either chert or chalcedony. 

Drills were either T-shaped or straight (P1. IV, aa, 
ab, ac), and were made of chert. They were probably 
used for perforating heavy animal hides, for carving 
bone, or perhaps for incising pottery. 

Arrow points were of several types and various sizes. 
Most characteristic are small notched points (P1. IV, r, 
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x, y), occasionally with a third basal notch (P1. LV, w). 
Similar types prevail on the Republican about Franklin 
and elsewhere. Heavier triangular and stemmed points, 
suggestive of eastern Nebraska, are rather sparingly 
found. Possibly some of the larger specimens were used 
as spear or dart points. 


Ancient Pipes Recovered 

Three pipes were recovered, all from the Thompson 
site. One was a small oblong block of limestone, bicon- 
ically drilled at right angles (P1. III, X). This, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howe, is the typical form of the area. A por- 
tion of a broken limestone elbow pipe recalls similar 
pieces from the Franklin vicinity (Pl. III, w). The 
third specimen suggests the so-called Siouan type (P1. 
III, v). The stem is broken, hence the original length 
is indeterminate; it projects slightly beyond the bow! to 
form a sort of prow. The bowl is subconical, with a por- 
tion missing. Simple linear incising is evident on the 
stem. The material superficially resembles catlinite, but 
on the freshly broken surface has a brown, clayey ap- 
pearance. We believe it is stone. As in the prehistoric 
sites on the Repubican and Loup drainages, clay pipes 
appear to be extremely rare or absent on the Medicine. 


Bone Implements—Use and Making 

Bone was fashioned into implements of various kinds. 
Awls were made from the leg bones of animals, deer met- 
apodials being particularly so used. One end of the bone 
was usually cut off with a flint knife; then the bone was 
split and ground to a point on a piece of sandstone. The 
butt consisted of the joint sometimes rounded off for con- 
venient grasping. These awls were used for punching 
and sewing skins, and perhaps in making baskets. All 
of the specimens found came from the ‘‘workshop’’ or 
‘‘arbor’’ at the Owens site (P1. IV, e-h). 

Hoes for agricultural purposes and spades for dig- 
ging caches and house pits were manufactured from the 
shoulder blade of the bison. They were usually trimmed 
off square at the bottom and then given a sharp edge. 
Use gave them a high polish. There is no evidence to 
show that they were hafted, and most likely they were 
simply held in the hand. Picks or heavy punches were 
made out of the Fibular Tarsal bones of the bison. 
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Plate IV 
sites on Medicine Creek 


a-m Bone work from various 
trom Owens site 


a, b, i-m, from Thompson site; c-h, 
Medicine Creek. n-p, 


h- y. Arrow points from sites on 
Owens site; q, Gammill site; r-y, Thompson site. 

aa-al. Flintwork from sites on Medicine Creek. aa, ac, ak, 

Owens site; am, aj, Gam- 


alg Thompson site; ad-ai, 
mill site. 
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From the Thompson site came a flat bone object 8 
inches long by less than an inch wide (P1. IV, b). One 
end is smoothed off to a round edge; the other is broken. 
The entire object is well polished from use. Its purpose 
is uncertain, but it resembles the wooden weaving swords 
of the Navaho and may have been similarly used. This 
suggests that the aborigines made cloth, perhaps of bison 
hair. A similar but more slender implement in the Hill! 
collection at the Hastings Museum comes from a pre- 
historic site near Elba, on the Middle Loup. 

Fleshing tools, used to scrape meat and fat off the 
hides, were made from the split leg bones of elk or bison 
(Pl. IV, m). These were rounded off and smoothed at 
the end. The toothed type, characteristic of the historic 
Pawnee, is at present unknown from our area. 

Tubular bone beads are of two general types. Most 
commonly they are less than an inch long. Two speci- 
mens each over 2 inches in length were also found. All 
of those figured are of bird bones, and come from the 
Thompson site (P1. IV, |-k). 

A single fishhook, still in process of manufacture, was 
recovered at the Thompson site (P1. IV, e). Unlike those 
commonly found on the Republican, it is of thin flat 
bone. There is obviously no means of determniing how 
it was attached to the line. 

Work in horn was decidedly searce in our collection. 
A few antler tips, used as punches, were found. The base 
of a deer antler, cut to a length af about 5 inches, may 
have formed the handle for a flint knife blade (P1. IV, 
a). Similar objects are found elsewhere on the Repub- 
lican, as well as on the Loup and Missouri rivers. 


The Present Picture of Ancient Nebraska 

Archaeology affords a decidedly one-sided picture of 
aboriginal life to the investigator. After the lapse of 
several centuries, there are left only the material re- 
mains of the vanished peoples. And even here it should 
be noted that objects of wood, bark, skin, basketry, and 
textiles are seldom or never found where climate is as 
moist and unfavorable as it is in the Plains. Only where 
such perishable materials have been charred by fire or 
left in dry caves can we hope to recover them. Still less 
is it possible to reconstruct society, religion, art, morals, 
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and similar abstract phases of civilization from the speci- 
mens turned up by the spade of the archaeologist. There 
are, therefore, very definite natural restrictions upon the 
conclusions which he may hope to draw from his finds. 


Questions on Ancient People—and Answers 

Among the countless questions put to the excavator 
by visitors, there are almost invariably asked, viz., who 
were the people under investigation? How long ago did 
they live? And what become of them? In one form or 
another, these are precisely the questions which the ex- 
cavator is trying to solve. And, generally, they are pro- 
bably the most difficult to answer definitely. However, 
realizing the limitations of the archaeological approach 
and bearing in mind the specific queries noted above, the 
following conclusions are tentatively presented: 

The three sites investigated, and probably the 
majority of those in the Medicine Valley, are quite 
closely related to the culture of the Republican Val- 
ley, in the vicinity of Franklin and Bloomington. 
This is indicated by the very close resemblance in 
pottery and house types, arrow points, and certain 
elements in bone work, notably fishhooks and per- 
haps weaving swords. This culture apparently ex- 
tends east to the vicinity of Red Cloud on the Repub- 
lican. It occurs in slightly modified form on the 
Little Blue and Loup rivers, and may be considered 
the characteristic culture pattern of southern and 
central Nebraska. To this culture Dr. Strong has 
given the name of ‘‘Upper Republican,’’ the type 
site lying about five miles southwest of Franklin. 


How Ancient Nebraskans Lived 

The aborigines of this particular area lived primarily 
by agriculture. They grew corn, beans, and squashes. 
To a lesser extent, they hunted the bison, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, and perhaps smaller game. Possibly they also used 
turtle for food. Wild seeds, fruits, berries and nuts com- 
pleted their bill of fare. Unlike the historic Siouan and 
other bison-hunting tribes of the area, they dwelt in 
small, scattered villages of permanent domeshaped pole 
and mud lodges. These habitations stood on convenient 
terraces overlooking the valley, and were used year 
after year. The familiar conical skin-covered tipi of 
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later years may have been used during prolonged hunts, 
but it certainly was not the typical form of dwelling. 
The villages were not fortified and the people were evi- 
dently both peaceable and unmolested. As a result, they 
carried certain of their arts to high degree of perfection, 
notably pottery. Probably they also made basketry and 
wove cloth. In brief, they were very similar to the Paw- 
nee of later times, who occupied much the same area. 
It seems reasonably safe to assume that the Upper Re- 
publican culture was carried by a widespread people 
who were more or less directly ancestral to the historic 
Pawnee. This relationship is further substantiated by 
similarities in pottery forms and decoration. 


How Long Ago? 

As regards the age of this culture, we have less defin- 
ite couclusions to offer. Certain it is that the earth lodge 
villages of the Medicine antedate the arrival of Europe- 
ans. Glass beads, bits of copper, brass, and iron, and 
other trade articles have been found on the surface 
doubtless left by later nomad tribes. Not one single 
trace of white man’s influence or culture was found by 
us, nor has such ever come to light from reliable excava- 
tions in sites of this culture. Hence, we may infer that 
by 1600 A. D. these villages had been abandoned and their 
inhabitants forgotten. From investigations elsewhere in 
the Pawnee area, we know what the culture of this tribe 
was in very early historic times. A comparison of early 
Pawnee with our Medicine creek material shows certain 
basic similarities, and leads us to believe that Pawnee 
culture developed from the Upper Republican pattern. 
At the same time, there are marked differences which in- 
dicate a long period of development. In brief, it is pro- 
bable that the Medicine was abandoned by sedentary 
peoples 400 or 500 years ago, possibly much more. 

As to the fate of the prehistoric occupants of the 
Medicine, we may surmise that they were pushed east- 
ward by more war-like tribes. Perhaps the Comanche or 
some similar roving people, pressing southward through 
the Plains in prehistoric times, fell upon the peaceful 
farmers of the Medicine, raiding and harassing them. 
History is filled with records of the aged-old struggle 
between hunter and farmer. In the Plains, as in the 
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Southwest, the latter gave way, and moved eastward, to 
give rise to the Pawnee of historic times. 

Such, perhaps, is the essence of the story of prehist- 
orice man in the valley of the Medicine. But until further 
and more extended investigation is done, the full story 
must remain a thing of the future. 


University of California, Berkeley 


———-0) 


THE PRIZE WINNING STORIES OF NEBRASKA 
BIOGRAPHY 


The next issue of the Nebraska History Magazine will 
appear about May 1. It will contain the three prize-win- 
ning stories of Nebraska Biography for which the Native 
Sons and Daughters of Nebraska awarded three cash 
prizes at the annual meeting, October 6, 1933. In addi- 
tion to these prize winners the Magazine will contain 
most interesting literary and historical material. It will 
announce the details of the prize contest for 1934. 
Historic American Buildings Survey 

Eleven Nebraska buildings have been selected for measurement 
and recording in the Historic American Buildings Survey, a federal 
CWA project, by the advisory board and William L. Steele, Omaha 
district officer. The buildings considered worthy of perpetuation on 
paper because they are typical of the best architecture of the period, 
of exceptional historic interest, or both, are: The Otoe and Omaha 
Mission Home and the Presbyterian Church at Bellevue; the Otoe 
County courthouse, the Wessel home, the old Gant residence, and St. 
Benedict’s church at Nebraska City; the old Gustav Rohrich sod house 
in Butler County; William Jennings Bryan’s first Lincoln home, th« 
center portion of the McKinley building, which was the old Lincoln 
high school, the Holy Trinity Episcopal church, and the home of 
Thomas P. Kennard in Lincoln. The result of the measuring and re- 
ording, in the form of pen and ink drawings of great detail, will be 
permanently housed in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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A SURVEY OF PREHISTORIC NEBRASKA 
Campaign of 1934 


William Cullen Bryant, America’s first poet of nature, 
wrote his famous poem, ‘*Thanatopsis,’’ more than 100 
years ago. Every literary minded American boy and 
girl 50 vears ago knew the poem by heart. It was a fav- 
orite ‘*piece’’ to be spoken at district school exhibitions. 
For some of us the majestic measures of that noble poem 
still march down the aisles of memory. Midway in the 
poem are these lines: 

Take the wings of morning, 

Pierce the Barean wilderness, or lose thyself in the 
continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 

Save its own dashings—vet the dead are there: 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of vears began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 


The truth in this American poet’s picture of the past 
comes home with tremendous force to the explorers and 
writers of the State Historical Society during these mod- 
ern months. It is a truth that Bryant himself never 
thought of applying to the plains of Nebraska. The Ind- 
ian tribes who traveled these plains when the whiteman 
came, had short memories and scant traditions of the 
people who had lived in Nebraska before their tribes 
‘ame here. The first scientific explorers, geographers, 
engineers, geologists, botanists, seldom saw in the plains 
any hint of prehistoric men. Travelers on the great 
transcontinental highways buried their dead along the 
road with little monumentation and no perception of the 
dead who had been buried there centuries before. The 
homesteader and the cattleman overflowed Nebraska 
and, with a few rare exceptions (among them Robert W 
Furnas, J. Sterling Morton and Isaae Pollard) scouted 
the possibilities of prehistoric men in this region. 

About the year 1900, a series of explorations into the 
evidences of prehistoric man in Nebraska began. The 
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story of these steps and the gradual building up of both 
knowledge and interest in this field is a fascinating one. 
It will be assembled and published in the near future by 
the State Historical Society. 

During the past eight years a remarkable series of 
discoveries have been made all the way from the Mis- 
souri River bluffs to the Wild Cat Mountains on our 
Northwest border. Interest in these discoveries has 
reached from American Museum of Natural History in 
New York and the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton to the University of California at Berkeley and scien- 
tists from each of these institutions have eagerly joined 
with those of Nebraska in their explorations. 

As reported by Director A. T. Hill this work is sum- 
marized. 

List of Prehistoric house sites Excavated and Ex- 
plored: 

Number of pre- 


County historic houses Rectangular Round 
Adams 5 4 1 
Buffalo 3 2 1 
Colfax 2 2 
Franklin 3 2 1 
Frontier 7 6 1 
Howard 5 5 

Nance 2 2 
Thayer 7 7 

Webster 3 2 1 
Republic (Kansas) 2 2 


These explorations represent 17 different village sites 
in 9 counties of Nebraska and in Republic County, Kan- 
sas. It will be noticed that most of these sites are in the 
west central region of Nebraska. They indicate the pre- 
sence of an extensive number of aboriginal people in re- 
gions (outside of the Loup Valley) where explorations 
had not previously revealed such settlements. 

The sites have been surveyed, the excavated houses 
platted and photographed, the artifacts marked and cat- 
alogued and careful field notes taken of the work in 
general. In this work approximately one hundred Ne- 
braska people interested in the explorations have assist- 
ed in locating the sites and excavating the houses. 
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These houses are mostly rectangular, some however 
are round. They are from 18 to 55 feet in diameter and 
the floor level varies from seven inches to forty-two inch- 
es below the present surface. Much valuable and inter- 
esting information and evidence has been obtained but 
further work is necessary for proof of conclusions which 
are now assumed. 

In the vicinity of these sites are other sites in which 
no work has been done. It is very important that this 
work be carried forward as soon as possible as valuable 
evidence is rapidly disappearing by erosion, decomposi- 
tion, tillage of the soil and in several instances by inex- 
perienced people digging into them. 

The Campaign of 1934 in prehistoric Nebraska will 
begin in May. Director Hill will take the field with a 
trained corps of workers. Camping outfits will locate at 
some of the sites which have been selected. Scientific 
equipment and methods will be employed. New and in- 
portant chapters in the story of prehistoric peoples in 
Nebraska will be made known in this campaign. And 
the evidences of the buried aboriginal empire on these 
plains will be assembled in the Nebraska Historical Soci- 
ety Museum in the State Capitol. 





—O 
WONDERFUL OTOE INDIAN COLLECTION 


Presented to Nebraska State Historical Society by Major 
A. L. Green, of Beatrice and His Son T. L. Green, 
of Scottsbluff. 


Otoe Land was Southeastern Nebraska from the Platte 
River south to the Big Nemaha, from the Missouri 
west to the Big Blue.. The capitol city of this Otoe Em- 
pire was the great Otoe village, about three miles south- 
east of the present village of Yutan in Saunders county. 
This was Otoe Land when Lewis and Clark explored the 
Nebraska coast in 1804. 

By treaties made in 1833 and 1854 the Otoe sold his 
rich domain—all but a reserve in southern Gage county 
and a narrow strip adjoining it in Kansas. Here they 
settled in 1855 and remained until the land-hungry white 
men again demanded their removal to Oklahoma in 1881. 
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Chief Little Deer, Chief Geo. Pipe Stem (Otoe) 
Maj. A. L. Green 
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The Otoe tribe is closely linked with the earliest com- 
ing of the white explorers and white settlers to Nebraska. 
Their faces were familiar at the log cabins of all who 
came to southeast Nebraska in the early period. 

Albert Lamborn Green, of Quaker birth and rearing, 
came to the Otoe Agency as agent in 1869 by appointment 
of President U.S. Grant. He held office until 1872, since 
which time he has lived in Beatrice. He has been a close 
friend of the Otoe tribe all his life and has received and 
treasured many gifts from them. These gifts include 
some articles of rare historical value. Major Green gave 
this collection to his son T. L. Green, of Scottsbluff, some 
years ago. The latter concluded that the right place for 
the collection was in the State Historical Museum, where 
they would be placed as the Major A. L. Green Otoe col- 
lection, testifying through all the future vears to the 
Otoe place in Nebraska Life. 

On March 19, 1934, Major Green appeared with his 
son from Scottsbluff and personally gave this remarkable 
collection to the Historical Society. 

The following is the list of articles composing the 
Major A. L. Green Otoe Indian Collection, with story of 
the origin of each: 

ITEMS IN COLLECTION OF OTOE INDIAN RELICS, GATH 
ERED BY ALBERT L. GREEN WHILE U.S. INDIAN 
AGENT FOR THE OTOE TRIBE AT NOHEART, 
NEBRASKA IN 1869 AND THEREAFTER 

Bow, in perfect condition and beautifully made, with sinew string 
still attached, three original arrows, quiver, and wrist guard. Prop- 
erty of James Whitecloud, grandson of Chief Whitecloud of the 
Iowas. He married an Otoe woman and then became a member of 
the Otoe tribe. He was considered the best hunter in the tribe. The 
bow was used in many buffalo hunts in 1869 and 1870. A. L. Green 
saw it used in killing many buffalo 

Seven other arrows. 

Lariat rope of bufialo hide with halter attachment. It is 48 feet 
long with no splices and made by interweaving two strips of hide 
It is in perfect condition and shows no evidence of being shortened 

Four throwing sticks used in playing competition games on the 
ice or frozen snow. The sticks were whirled over the head and then 
thrown. They consist of an egg-shaped ball on the end of a limber 
stick twenty-one inches long about the thickness of a wooden knit- 
ting needle. 
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Whip with a carved walnut handle and buffalo hide lash of two 
strips interwoven the same as in a lariat. 

Drum, eight inches in diameter and four inches in thickness. 
When the Omahas made their last pony stealing expedition against 
the Otoes in 1869, this drum was among the weapons which the Om- 
ahas were commanded to lay down at the door when they entered 
Mr. Green’s hut to make peace 

Wooden ladle four and one-half inches in diameter of the bowl. 
It is finely carved. 

Pair of Otoe beaded moccasins 

Pair of unfinished Otoe moccasins (without soles) with beautiful 
red and blue porcupine quill ornamentation 

Work bag used by the women made of the dried stomach of some 
animal, Contains porcupine quills 

Rope made of buffalo hair, 16 feet long, braided round about the 
size of a lead pencil. Probably ceremonial 

Three head bands or collars made in beautiful designs of colored 
trade-beads woven on horse-hair, thirteen and one-half inches long, 
slightly over one inch wide, one bead in thickness, and with leather 
tie-strings at each end. 

Powder measure made of elk-horn. The carved upper portion is 
seven sided, and the lower portion is in circular ring design. It is 
beautifully made. Interesting leather fringes and ornaments are at 
the bottom. 

Pipe made of finely carved wood, apparently walnut. 

Tubular pipe made of catlinite, thirteen and one-half inches long. 

Catlinite pipe of the elbow type, beautifully made with the orig- 
inal stem. This pipe belonged to Wahangaha, Chief of the Otoes 
It was 70 or 80 years old when it was given to Mr. Green. 


Bleeding-horn used by medicine men \pparently of antelope 
horn or buffalo horn 

Small pipe for carrying on trips. It is made of gray stone with 
finely carved buffalo head in profile with the hump and beard forming 
bottom of pipe. The right side has a carved turtle, and the left side 
has two carved horses’ heads and necks facing each other. On the 
front there is carved a human figure wearing long horns, earrings, 
necklace and medal. It is very old and with heavy patina. 

Two scalp plates of German silver with carved ornamentation. 

Pouch with three pockets, beaded and with red horse-hair tufrs 
in metal clasps. 

Bar of catlinite. It is round, eight and one-half inches long, one 
and one-half inches in diameter in the middle, and tapers slightly at 
each end. One end is cut at a slight angle and on that end is a deepry 
cut cross, all arms of which are the same. length. 

Plate of catlinite nine and one-half inches long, and seven and 
one-half inches wide, one-half inch thick. It is rounded oval in shape. 
On one side there is a deeply carved fist with forefinger extended and 
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nail indicated. There are also many rows of cuts like tally marks, 
each series enclosed in oval box. These are disposed very irregular- 
ly, and many of them are almost effaced. The other side is a mass 
of pictographs, many of them very faint and some superimposed over 
others. There is a bow-shaped deeply cut band near one end extend- 
ing from one side to the other. There is also a large feathered arrow 
at right angles to this. There are two horses running abreast and 
in another place one running horse beautifully executed. There are 
also various pictographs designs of which I do not know the mean- 
ing. Occupying a large portion of this side is a large buffalo head. 

This stone was greatly valued by the tribe, and offers of ponies 
were made to Mr. Green for it. While some of the cuts were made 
by a sharp instrument, some of them appear to have been made by 
stone tools. It is believed to be very ancient and both it and the 
preceding item have had significance in the tribe. 

Triangle of three long white and three small purple wampum. 
(Genuine) 

Necklace worn by “Big Soldier,” one of Black Hawk warriors in 
the Black Hawk war. It consists of five huge blue glass beads each 
over an inch long and one-half inch wide, ten large black beads over 
one-half inch in diameter, five large red beads and one green bead. 
These are strung on leather thong and are believed to be Hudson 
Bay Company trade goods. This necklace is from the Iowa tribe 

Work bag of conventional flowered design in colored beads on 
red flannel and lined with a heavy cloth. It is from the Sac and Fox 
tribe. 

Two dolls, a man and woman, with natural Indian hair, beautiful- 
ly made with leather leggins, breech clout. Every detail is complete, 
including scalp lock and tiny metal plate on head of warrior. Also 
a doll blanket. These are from the Sac and Fox tribe who had traded 
for same from the Winnebago. 

Catlinite pipe of the elbow type very beautifully made. The base 
is eight inches long, and the bowl is three and one-half inches high. 
This was an official peace pipe used in the Iowa tribe and took part 
in important treaties. 

Belt made in geometrical design of colored trade beads strung on 
heavy linen threads, three and one-half feet long, two and one-half 
inches wide and with linen fringe. It was made by the Iowa. 

Necklace of porcelain Wampum and Shells. 

A Picture of Iowa Bark House at Iowa Indian Agency in Kansas 


Major A. L. Green, of Beatrice, Nebraska, was Agent for the 
Missouri and Otoe beginning in 1869. At the same time his father- 
in-law, Major Thomas Lightfoot, was Agent for the Sac and Fox and 
Iowa, the Agency being at White Cloud, Kansas. The distance be- 
tween the two agencies was not great and there was visiting and 
some inter-marriage between the Otoe and those tribes. 
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The items listed above are all from the Otoe unless otherwise 


classified. These latter items were acquired during the same years 
as the rest by Mr. Green from his father-in-law, and have been in 
the family ever since As the Sac and Fox and lowa were much it 


southeastern Nebraska, they are considered as items of historical in 
terest in this state 

In Volume No. XXI of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
Report is a history of the Otoe tribe and an account of their customs, 
language, religion and social organization by Major Green. It is the 


most important account of the Otoe in print 


O —— 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS OF THE 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY FOR 1933 


By A. T. Hill, Director of Archeological Research 

The field work for the year consisted, for the most 
part, in a continuation of excavations in sites where the 
digging had been previously begun. Several trips were 
made, however, to various localities for the purpose of 
inspecting reported collections and sites. It is the sin- 
cere hope and intention of Director of Field Activities 
that excavation work may begin in some of these new 
sites in the summer of 1934. 

For valuable assistance in bringing to our attention 
new sites and cooperation in the work carried on in 1933 
we wish to express our appreciation to: J. C. Samms and 
A. M. Brooking of Hastings; Robert Stevenson of Alma; 
Lewis Lehn, William Leln and sons of Elba; George F. 
and J. J. Lamb of Williams; Paul Mortensen of Cotes 
field; N. C. Burham and R. E. Olmstead of Wauneta, B. 
E. Bengtson of Hordville and others. 

The one new site in which excavation work was begun 
in 1933 was that in the vicinitv of Stockville. A eom- 
plete report of this work, by Field Representative Waldo 
Wedel, is contained elsewhere in this issue of the mag- 
azine. 

The first trip of the season was one of several made to 
the George F. Lamb site near Williams. Excavation work 
in this site for the past few vears has been carried on 
almost entirely by Mr. Lamb, in cooperation with Direct- 
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or Hill of the Historical Society. A brief report of find- 
ings there is contained in the magazine for July-Septem- 
ber 1932. This is a large site and is vielding an abun- 
dance of material. It is especially rich in pottery and a 
number of these vessels are now on display in the Muse- 
um in the Capitol. A detailed report and conclusions on 
this site will be given later. 

During an extended trip through the East Direetor 
Hill visited the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, New 
York State Museum at Albany and the Schenectady His 
torical Museum. Many hours were spent in these insti- 
tutions making comparison studies of the material. The 
similarity of the artifacts from the Iroquois and that 
from the Pawnee sites in Nebraska is very interesting 
and especially so of the pottery. A few days were spent 
in visiting archeological sites in New York. Two days 
were well occupied in working with the Van Epps-Hart- 
ley Chapter of the New York State Archeological Associ- 
ation in excavating a site on the Mohawk River. 

After returning from the East work was resumed at 
the Garner site in Adams county where four prehistoric 
houses were excavated. This site was chosen because of 
the interest created by the prehistoric house excavated 
there in 1932. The extraordinary thing about the house 
excavated in 1932, was that, though it was distinetly pre 
historic, it was round and contained six center posts in 
a circle, instead of the usual four center posts forming a 
rectangle. One of the houses excavated in 1933 disclosed 
very clearly that it had been burned, and from all indica- 
tions, sometime after it had been evacuated. The line of 
the outer wall was clearly defined and the floor easily 
followed by its covering of charcoal. This house was 
also especially interesting, for, though it contained four 
post holes, its shape was that of a truncated circle with 
the straight wall and doorway in the east. The other 
three were rectangular in shape but with rounding corn- 
ers. There were many small artifacts and potsherds 
found, but the controlling interest was the construction 
of the lodges. 

We left the Garner site on September 9, and arrived 
at the Lehn Site in Howard County on September 10, 
where in accordance with word already received we 
found Mr. Lehn had a house excavated almost to floor 
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level with the fire place and doorway located. This house 
was about thirty feet southwest of the house on which 
excavation was completed in 1932. It was almost a du- 
plication of the one excavated in 1932, rectangular in 
shape with doorway in the south. The artifacts and oth- 
er evidence indicate that it was inhabited during the 
same period and same culture as the other house of which 
a report is contained in the July-September issue of the 
Nebraska History Magazine for 19: 

After returning to Hastings for the week end we went 
out on Monday to investigate a site on Thirty-Two Mile 
Creek, in Adams county, which I had discovered several! 
years ago. The immediate attraction to this site was the 
similarity of the pottery here to that we had secured at 
the Garner Site. We were inspired with the anticipation 
of finding further evidence of the round house culture 
discovered at the Garner Site. Mr. Samms discovered 
signs of a house site in the bank of the creek and so we 
started to work there. We established beyond doubt 
that this was the remains of a rectangular earth lodge 
and found some potsherds and broken flints but as a 
large part of the house had been washed away by the 
creek we started a search for another house. A second 
house proved to be more difficult to follow than the first 
so after a general survey of the territory we concluded 
there were more house sites there which we would return 
to work later. 

On October 11, we went with Mr. B. E. Bengtson of 
Hordville two miles north of that place to where the 
highway had cut through three house sites. Severai 
iron hoes and axes have been found in this village and we 
dug up a large piece of sheet copper. This historic vil- 
lage is possibly the one mentioned by Major Wharton, 
referred to on Page 268 of Volume 16, Kansas Historicai 
Collections. 

On October 12, we went to Wauneta at the invitation 
of R. E. Olmstead to look over the beautiful collection 
assembled by himself and another by N.C. Burham. The 
following two days were spent in going over two villages 
in that vicinity with Mr. Olmstead. Though it was only 
a preliminary survey the trip was well worthwhile and 
some interes{ing evidences are there. We anxiously 
await the time when we can do the necessary exploration 
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work there to strengthen or disprove our theories regard- 
ing the early inhabitants of this village which has no 
doubt been a very large one. On our return we called 
on Robert Stevenson at Alma and made a hasty survey 
of the work Mr. Stevenson is doing there. This village 
is creating an interest and we hope will vield some 
worthwhile information in that field. 





“) 
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THE LAMB COLLECTION OF PREHISTORIC 
POTTERY, FLINT, STONE AND BONE 


In the beautiful Rose Creek Valley, near Williams, in 
southern Thayer County, lies the farm of George F. 
Lamb. Acres of wonderful smooth prairie, with wide 
ribbons of woodland and gentle rises of table land make 
one of Nebraska’s most attractive landscapes. Here, 
centuries ago, was the home of a prehistoric people. 

About 1929 Mr. Lamb felt the challenge of the lodge 
circles, numerous in the Rose Creek Valley, and began 
a series of explorations. He had the co-operation of Mr. 
A. T. Hill of Hastings. The results were remarkable. 
Seven ancient houses have been explored. Photographs 
were taken of the excavations and articles found. An 
exhibit was made and visited by thousands. Descriptive 
accounts were written. 

The best of these ancient artifacts have been grouped 
under the name of George F. Lamb Archaeologital Col- 
lection and have been secured for the State Historicai 
Museum by Director A. T. Hill. 

During March, 1934, this collection of over 2,000 arti- 
facts has been numbered, cataloged, indexed, installed in 
cases along the east wall of the Historical Museum in the 
first floor of the State Capitol with the help of Mr. Lamb, 
who spent an entire week in Lincoln. 

The material classifies as follows: 

Pottery: 
21 complete pots 
2030 parts of pots 
Flint and Stone: 
53 arrowheads 
26 spearheads 
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75 skin scrapers 
13 knives 
12 pipes 
7 drills 
Bone: 
11 hoes 
2 picks 
22 awls 
l needle 
3 fishhooks 
46 beads 
Shell articles: 
2 disk beads 
3 small disks. 


The collection is sufficiently large and varied to be 
quite a revelation of the life and the culture of the inhab- 
itants of southeast Thayer County in one prehistoric pe- 
riod. Pottery is particularly amenable to the imagina- 
tion and always an important index to the culture of a 
prehistoric people, wherever found. The pottery of the 
Lamb collection includes, among the twenty-one pots, a 
wide variety of sizes, from a minature half inch vessel 
to large, half bushel containers. It is sand and gravel 
tempered, with the exception of a few pieces that are 
shell tempered, and its construction varies from crude 
workmanship to some fine specimen of ceramic art. 
The shapes of these pots are a compromise between the 
conical and the globular with a strong tendency toward 
the rounded base. 

This ancient village site is almost in Mr. Lamb’s 
door-yard. It has been visited by thousands of people 
eager to see prehistoric life as lived in the Rose Creek 
Valley. Mr. Lamb has gone about his work as an ex- 
plorer in a thorough, scientific way. He has invented a 
method of his own for restoring broken pottery. He is 
an eager student of everything in the Archaeologica! 
field and is certain to become more widely known as an 
original and independent, self-taught scientist. 

The Lamb collection in the State Historical Museum 
at the State Capito] is thronged with people eager to 
know more of prehistoric Nebraska. 

‘ 
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MUSEUM AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


(The following extracts or condensations of correspondence be- 
tween Director A. T. Hill of the State Historical Museum, and per- 
sons especially interested in the Nebraska field of archaeology are 
published in the belief that they will be of real instruction and en- 
tertainment to all our members and that they will deepen and widen 
the interest in Nebraska history.) 


Skin Painting of Plains Indians 

John C. Ewers, of Yale Graduate School, and engaged in a study 
of the painted robes and skins of the Plains Indians, seeks informa- 
tion on the antiquity of the art: 

“The problem is complicated by the fact that the material 
(skin) would disintegrate in relatively short time so that one 
could find no evidence of the actual work in the archaeological 
finds, even should the art have been practiced in prehistoric 
times. It looks therefore as though evidence of the painting in 
former times can best be proved by the presence of the so-called 
‘bone-paint-brushes’ in the sites. 

“IT have discussed this question with Dr. Strong of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He tells me that he found these ‘paint- 
brushes’ in the historic Pawnee sites investigated by him, that 
that may possibly have been in his protohistoric Pawnee, but 
certainly absent from the prehistoric sites. 

“Dr. Strong has referred me to you* * * ” 

Admitting the lack of evidence Director Hill expresses his belief 
that the prehistoric Indian in Central Nebraska practiced the art of 
painting: 

“* * * in practically all the sites excavated under my 
direction there has been considerable paint. The red we find in 
abundance. with considerable yellow, and of course we have the 
charcoal for the black and the magnesia rock for the white. In 
these sites we have also unearthed bone material which has been 
painted. 

“Before me now is a fish effigy, made of bone, with a broad 
streak of red across the body and a narrow streak across the 
back. This fish effigy was taken from a food cache down about 
four and one-half feet, in a prehistoric house site probably 500 
to 800 years old. The effigy was imbedded in a layer of ashes 
which helped to preserve the bone.” 

Mr. Hill points out that such paint brushes taken from a Paw- 
nee site abandoned about 1809 varied in preservation from perfect 
specimens to those crumbling to dust. Had they been buried a hun- 
dred years earlier they would have been completely decomposed, par- 
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ticularly as they are made of the porous inner bone tissue rather than 
the hard, polished surfaces used for tool making. 

In addition Mr. Hill refers his inquirer to Pawnee folklore. In 
their story of the creation their first medicine bags or ceremonial 
bundles contained paint and Tirawa instructed them to paint the four 
center posts of their first house black, white, red, and yellow. Pro- 
bably they used the paint for decorative purposes also and Mr. Hill 
hopes that some day a brush sufficiently impregnated with paint and 
buried in ashes or otherwise preserved by a fortunate set of circum- 
stances may be found. 


First Earth Lodges of Pawnees 

George E. Hyde, of Omaha, working on a history of Pawnee, 
wants to know where these Indians began to build earth lodges. He 
asks: 

“Do you know oi any work that has been done in Kansas— 
along Kansas River—that clearly indicated the presence of earth 
lodge ruins there in the older sites of Pawnee type? The Brow- 
er volumes state that the lodge-ruins examined were those of 
earth lodges, but I do not think Brower produced definite evi- 
dence to support his claim. 

“Is it true that no catlinite pipes are found in Pawnee sites 
in Nebraska—only small stone disc pipes? Since Brower as- 
serts that the Pawnee pipe in Kansas is generally catlinite one 
would naturally expect these people, on moving north into Ne- 
braska, to continue using the catlinite pipe. 

“What do you think of the Elkhorn valley as an early Paw- 
nee site?” 

Director Mr. Hill replies: 

“It is our opinion that the Pawnee brought the culture of 
the earth lodge with them to Nebraska and if that is correct 
there would be such evidence in Kansas. Next summer we 
intend to do some work along the Solomon and other central 
Kansas streams in an attempt to establish, definitely, the use 
of the Pawnee earth lodge in Kansas,” 

Mr. Hill knows of no fully excavated earth lodge on the Kansas 
river. The two such lodges excavated in Republic county, Kansas, 
last summer were prehistoric, but may or may not be Pawnee 

The catlinite pipe is found in all historic and protohistoric Paw- 
nee sites in Nebraska, but not in the prehistoric. In the latter the 
pipes are stone and clay, mostly of the elbow type. So far as is now 
known prehistoric tribes in these regions did not have catlinite. 

Because he has done no work on the Elkhorn river, Mr. Hill feels 
unqualified to speak of that stream:'as a Pawnee site. In historic 
times the Pawnees hunted on the Elkhorn when the Omahas per- 
mitted it, hut it is very doubtful if they ever had any extensive villages 
there. 
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In reply to Mr. Hill’s letter, Mr. Hyde says: 

“Your remarks about the Kansas field are about what I ex- 
pected—my inquiries indicate that no serious work has been 
done there and we cannot trust old Brower when he says the 
lodge ruins are earth-lodges. Those in Missouri and Oklahoma 
are not of earth and it makes it all the more important to find 
just where the Pawnees took up building with earth instead of 
grass. It is the old Brower sites I should like examined, for I 
am convinced that the first wave of Pawnee migration—Skidis 
and Arikaras—came by way of Mill creek to Kansas river, and 
up the Big Blue. I think historical evidence points to Solomon 
as Apache region—Padoucas if you like—until after 1724. After 
that date the second wave of Pawnees came north and it is quite 
probable that they were in the Solomon district.” 


Mr. Hyde doubts whether Indian tradition goes very far back. 
His long association with the Pawnee, Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Sioux 
has convinced him that no Indian could recall historic events farther 
back than ninety or a hundred years. For instance, the Pawnee who 
talked to Dunbar in 1835 probably knew nothing back of 1735 and 
those who talked to Grinnell around 1877 knew nothing before 1777. 
It is true that the Pawnee tell of the separation of the Arikara from 
the Skidi, but that story, to Mr. Hyde, is not history but “vague and 
distorted tradition, almost myth.” At the invitation of Director Hill, 
Mr. Hyde offers what he has gathered on Pawnee occupancy of the 
Elkhorn: 

“Blackman, in Morton’s History of Nebraska, Vol. I, states 
that more fine stone implements of Pawnee type are found on 
the Elkhorn—I think he says Cuming and Stanton counties—- 
than in any other part of the state. O’Sullivan of O'Neill on the 
upper Elkhorn has undoubtedly found Pawnee or Arikara sites 
and taking into account the Skidi tradition, the fact that Rena- 
udiere in 1723 puts eight Pawnee villages on the lower Elkhorn, 
and the fact that the Arikara after leaving the Skidi migrated 
into northeast Nebraska where they seem to have been in 1673- 
80, I think the Elkhorn worth looking into.” 





Crazy Horse Speech Dispute 

Paul I. Wellman, of the Wichita Eagle, writes asking permis- 
sion to use a quotation from the Nebraska History Magazine printed 
December 1929, giving the story of the dispute between Louis Bord- 
eau and Frank Grouard over the latter’s interpretation of Crazy 
Horse’s reply to General Crook in conference near Fort Robinson in 


August, 1877. 
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PLUM CREEK MASSACRE MONUMENT 


By Supt. Charles A. Bowers, Holdrege 


To the President, Executive Board and General Membership of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This brief presentation concerning the erection and dedication 
a memorial marker on a Nebraska site of much historical interest 
given in order that the files of this association may be complete as re 
gards this activity and in the general interest of preserving pionee! 


history, as far as possible, for the benefit of posterity 

The project which culminated in the erection and dedication of a 
memorial marker on the site of the Plum Creek Massacre, in Phelps 
county, had its beginning in an American History class of Holdrege 
high school. Former city superintendent, J. C. Mitchell, now of Mc 
Cook, Nebr., was the class instructor. The overland trails and their 
effect on the growth of the great west was the subject matter unde: 
immediate consideration. Naturally much time was given to the Ore- 
gon Trail and much interesting comment was engaged in relative to 
the trail in Phelps county. So much interest was shown by the class 
that the instructor believed this a good opportunity for developing a 
community project which would benefit the class and also afford infor 
mation of the best type in history. He therefore asked the class if th 
group might be interested in making a study of the Plum Creek Mas- 
sacre, interested in attempting to create interest in the county and city 
whereby a suitable memorial might be erected. To this proposition 
the class responded with a vigorous affirmative opinion. Committees 
were appointed to work on the several phases of the project. First 
the entire class searched widely for new information relative to the 
massacre and its immediate results. Many bits of information wer 
collected, much coming from descendants of the early pioneers. 
However the information collected was rather fragmentary, some of 
it contradictory and very much of it so lacking in evidences of fact 
that the class do not feel that they have added much, if any, to the 
known history of the affair. In fact the story of the massacre as told 
by Mr. James Green and published in Volume 19 of this society’s pub 
lications was found to be, and is acknowledged as, the most authentic 
and complete report known to the group. 

After spending some time in classroom discussion of the materials 
found a committee was appointed to approach the County Commis- 
sioners of Phelps County relative to securing their aid in acquiring 
the ground and erecting a marker. The coimmissioners listened with 
interest to the proposals of the committee and agreed to cooperate 
with them in the early completion of the work. The present owner of 
the land was approached and he very willingly agreed to deed to the 
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county a strip of land one hundred feet square and a thirty foot road- 
way from the south section line to the cemetery. The square tract of 
land, one hundred feet square, included all that was known to com- 
pose the original burying ground and had never been cultivated. The 
square tract was then inclosed with an ornamental wire fence and a 
tight wire fence was used to inclose the private road leading in from 
the main highway to the south. On the cemetery plot proper a gran- 
ite marker, 2% feet high-2 feet in width resting on a base 1% feet 
high, was erected. 

On the face of this marker the following inscription has been 
engraved; 

OREGON TRAIL 


PLUM CREEK MASSACRE AUGUST 7, 1864 


To the Frontier Men and Women Who Lost Their Lives by 
Hostile Indians. 


Erected in Grateful Remembrance by Phelps County, Nov- 
ember 9, 1930. 


As the project neared completion and a definite date for dedica- 
tion could be chosen the school committee requested the American 
Legion Posts of Bertrand and Holdrege, these are the only Posts in 
Phelps county, to sponsor the program of dedication. The invited 
Posts agreed to undertake this part of the project and arranged and 
carried out the following dedication program on Sunday afternoon, 
November 9, 1930: 





Music... ccalalcatecisinbdibakae ..Bertrand Band 
Posting of ‘Calees. ee siaaaieapainiblcsndadecdiieen cciiiesiateaiebneaie Legion Posts 
Invocation.. , mceaniainitiigsitlana ..Rev. Cox, Bertrand 
History of the Project. Se SSE _Paul Erickson, Holdrege 
Introduction of Speaker................ Supt. A. C. Bowers, Holdrege 
Dedicatory Address.................----.-- Supt. J. C. Mitchell, McCook 
PU RT CN iia isc ccsicivinsiceiemnsintinnstninalanetiontaanaceiaiina Band 


It was estimated that two thousand people attended this dedica- 
tory program on Sunday, November 9th. Many persons outside of 
Phelps county were attracted to the program due to the connection 
that early friends or relatives had had with this site and its history. 

During American Education Week, some two weeks after this 
dedicatory program, Principal J. G. Masters of Omaha visited Hold- 
rege and appeared before the Rotary Club, the junior and senior high 
schools and the Woman’s Club in three interesting and inspiring ad- 
dresses on the Oregon Trail. The visit of Mr. Masters was very 
much enjoyed by our entire community and served to crystalize our 
thinking which had been stimulated by the news items on the history 
of Plum Creek and the dedication of the marker. Thus in this little 
way Phelps County has taken note of a pioneer experience that oc- 
curred within her boundaries and has marked for all future time the 
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spot and in so doing we have helped to blaze the old trail with new 
action and lasting memorials and we have profited much in civic pride 
and real patriotism in the activity. 
Written by Charles A. Bowers, Supt. Holdrege City Schools. 
Read by Paul Erickson, Student Holdrege High School and 
a Committee Member. 





DODGE COUNTY HISTORICAL MARKERS 


By Hon. Geo. F. Staats, Fremont 


Address at Annual meeting Nebraska State Historical Society, 1931. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Historical Society: 

Since the enactment of the County Monument Law Dodge Coun- 
ty has erected eight markers at a cost of $200.00 each. They are uni- 
form in design, being a block of gray granite six feet high by two 
feet square. The shaft is placed upon a concrete base four feet deep 
and has a platform of cement eight feet square. The monument is 
surrounded by an iron railing and heavy steel highway netting. 

An historical inscription is cut into a plain surface on one side of 
the stone—a complete historical sketch has been prepared covering 
in a very elaborate way such local history as might be of value, the 
names of early settlers of the locality and their educational and re- 
ligious activities being included. Where a diary of local day to day 
activities was available the same, together with newspaper clipping, 
has been incorporated in the sketch. 

The County Clerk of Dodge, Mr. Barz, has taken much interest 
in the monument movement and has co-operated with the monument 
committee by having prepared a special record book for the purpose 
of preserving the historical records as prepared for each monument. 

The County Board of Supervisors has been most generous in 
supporting the marker movement and has appropriated the full 
amount allowed by law each biennium—viz., $800.00. 

Suitable dedicatory exercises have been held in each instance, 
consisting of music, reading of the sketch, and an address by some 
prominent personage. These exercises have been attended by a very 
gratifying number of people and in many instances old residents have 
returned from remote places to be present and participate in the 
Round Table part of the program. As any historical incident con- 
nected with any locality comes to the attention of the committee the 
the same may be incorporated in the sketch. In this way a complete 
intimate history of the early history of the County is being perma- 
anently preserved. The historical sketches have been prepared in 
duplicate and the State Historical Society is furnished with a copy 
of each as provided by law. 
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Briefly, the following markers have been erected: 

Three-fourths of a mile east of Ames on the Lincoln Highway 
a monument marks the site of the old Oregon and Mormon Trails, 
the site of the original Lincoln townsite and the return South Pass 
expedition of General J. C. Fremont. This monument is possibly in- 
spected by more people than any of the others because of the heavy 
travel on the highway. 

The Major Long Monument, four miles north of Fremont on the 
Cornhusker Highway, marks the site of an old Indian trail which was 
followed by Major Long in 1820. On June 7th of that year he 
camped not far from the monument. 

The Purple Cane monument is six miles northwest of North 
Bend and fixes the location of the Post Office of that name and the 
name of the First Postmaster is given. 

Jalapa was the name of a Post Office on Maple Creek nine miles 
north and west of Fremont. It was at this point the Omaha, Fonte- 
nelle and Fremont Companies met and selected Captain Cline as 
their commander in what is known as the Pawnee Wax of 1859. 

The foregoing markers were placed four years ago and related 
more specifically to pre-pioneer history. 

Those monuments erected this last year concern more directly 
the pioneer settler and his work in the development of the country. 
Upon each of these four markers the following inscription appears 
together with other data—“Erected by Dodge County in the Honor 
of its Pioneers—1930.” 

The first dedication this year took place at Jamestown on Sept- 
ember 29 and marks the site of the Jamestown Post Office (discon- 
tinued). This marker also indicates the Camp site of Major Long 
at night June 7, 1820, on the old trail which it adjoins. This monu- 
ment site was selected by the late J. F. Hanson, former President of 
this Society, whose father, James C. Hanson, was the owner of the 
farm and for whom, together with James Beemar, the Post Office 
was named. Mr. Hanson passed away shortly before the dedication 
of this marker, but his son, James Hanson, was able to prepare a 
complete historical sketch from the data contained in the historical 
files of his father’s office. The address upon this occasion was de- 
livered by the Honorable Gilbert M. Hitchcock, and coming from a 
native born Nebraskan with a background of wide opportunities for 
observation it was very opportune and interesting. The dedicatory 
exercises at this monument were under the auspices of the Lewis 
and Clark Chapter of the D. A. R., presided over by Mrs. W. H. 
Fowler, Fremont, as Regent. 

On September 30th, the Glencoe monument, five miles south of 
Dodge, was officially dedicated. Glencoe Post Office and settlement 
bulks large in Dodge County history, it being settled in 1868 and 1869 
by colonies from Illinois, largely people of Scotch parentage. The 
address upon this occasion was delivered by President George Mc- 
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Vicker of the Dodge County Old Settlers’ Association, and the un- 
veiling was also under the auspices of the Lewis and Clark Chapter 
of the D. A. R. 

On October 1, Pebble Creek monument was dedicated. In 1868 
and 1869 James Robinson built a water mill on Pebble Creek and it 
continued in operation for several years. A village grew up around 
it and it was a considerable business and social center. The local 
interest in the early day history of the spot made it a very proper 
place for a marker. The address upon this occasion was by Fred H. 





Richards, Jr., a grandson of Honorable L. D. Richards, who was one 
of the first homesteaders in that locality. This marker is one and 
one-half miles west and south of Scribner. The Woman's Club of 
Scribner had charge of the program. Upon this occasion the stores 
and schools at Scribner were closed for the afternoon and a large 
crowd was in attendance. The historical sketch was prepared by Mrs. 
Arthur, daughter of J. B. Robinson, and read by Mrs. Spear, a grand 
daughter. 

On October 2, the Cornelius Tillman Post of the American 
Legion at Hooper conducted the exercises at Logan. The address 
was delivered by Honorable Edgar A. Howard. Three local schools 
joined in the exercises. This monument marks the location of the 
first water mill in North Nebraska and which served as the flour 
supply source for the whole north and west. Wagons came distances 
which required days of travel and waited for days for their grist. 
The mill and its store were the commercial center of a vast area. 
The Post Office was named for Logan Fontenelle of the Omaha 
Tribe, these Indians being daily visitors at the mill and store. The 
monument is located on the banks of Logan Creek. Between three 
and four hundred people attended the ceremony. The location is two 
miles north of Winslow. 

Arrangements have been made with someone in each neighbor- 
hood where monuments are located to have adjoining school district 
children suitably decorate each monument on Memorial and our Natal 
Day. 

The monument committee in Dodge County consists of C. L. 
Kelly, North Bend, President; Mrs. George Staats, Fremont, and 
Clarence Reckmeyer, Secretary. Any communication relative to pro- 
cedure addressed to Mr. Reckmeyer will be cheerfully answered 


To ( ) 


PLEASANT HILL CEMETERY 
From Mrs. J. A. George, Banner County, Nebraska 


The cemetery at Hull, known as the Pleasant Hill Cemetery was 
laid out in 1888 by T. D. Deutsch and Alex Bookwalter, a civil en- 


gineer from Kimball. The first person buried there was Mrs. Alfred 
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Calderwood. About 1895 the G. A. R. post at Hull decided they 
would like to honor their comrades lying in unknown graves. As 
times were hard then as now, a monument was out of the question, 
but nothing daunted the pioneers. A mound of sod about four 
feet in diameter and three feet in height was made, decorated with 
wild flowers in honor of the unknown soldiers. A year or two later 
a monument of inch boards, painted white with black lettering was 
made by the members of the Post. This served until the spring of 
1933, when contribution by the many people interested made it pos- 
sible to erect a monument of Georgia marble five feet high, of regular 
size and width, gray in color, smooth on the front and rough on 


other three sides, bearing the following inscription: 


To Our 
Unknown Soldiers of All the Wars. 


“United in Glory 

Reunited by Death 

*Tis the duty of soldiers 
’Tis the fate of the brave.” 


The following Civil War Union soldiers are buried in Pleasant 
Hill Cemetery: 

Orange J. Bailey; George Wick; John Wilson; J. S. Rice, who 
was one of the pioneer store keepers at Dorrington, a postoffice long 
since discontinued; Clark B. Whipple, postmaster at Dorrington; 
George Adcock, who when he was discharged in 1865 from the army 
came to this section and was one of the early cowboys; Simon Ritchie, 
16th Ill. Vol. Inf., marched with Sherman to the sea; A. M. Stoddard; 
John H. Slingbaum; Levi B. Spear; Hiram Ammerman, who died 
shortly after the family arrived here in 1886 and was first buried on 
his homestead, but was the second person buried in the cemetery; 
Dr. David C. Tremain, who was the pioneer doctor of this section 
and with his saddlebags and white horse brought relief from suffering, 
in many homes of the early settlers. He was a man of noble Christ- 
ian character and always ready to go where duty called, regardless 
of the weather. He continued to practice until called by death in 
1904. A loading station on the branch line of the U. P. is named 
for him. 

Warren Salisbury, who was color bearer in the army, was at the 
Decoration Day services. He was also one of the early mail carriers, 
at one time carrying the mail from Harrisburg to Gering, via Dor- 
rington, Hull, Granger, Mingo, and Mitchell, changing horses en 
route. Later carried mail en route from Alliance to Gering and on 
his last route from Hull to Harrisburg. 

Moses W. Loop was the second postmaster at Hull, and James 
Foreman. This completes the list of veterans buried at Pleasant 
Hill. The following are some of the early settlers: 

D. L. La Grange, a brother to the men for whom the town La 
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Grange, Wyoming, was named; Catherine Kessler, wife of John 
Kessler of La Grange. Mr. Kessler is one of the earliest settlers of 
this section. Mr. Nicholas lost his life in trying to help fight a prairie 
fire which swept this section in the spring of 1888. 

The following women were members of W. R. C. at Hull: Martha 
Salisbury, Martha Bailey, Esther Whipple, Sarah Whipple, Sadie 
Spear, Susan Ritchie, Cordelia Loop, Hettie Foreman. 

I cannot give these women a record of any sort except to say 
they were always ready to help in times of sickness, or distress, in 
fact taking the place of nurses, always ready to lend a hand where 
and when needed. 

I have merely dipped lightly into the lives of those who are sleep- 
ing on Pleasant Hill. I only wish I might tell the stories of self- 
sacrifice and loving deeds committed by them, and particularly their 
will to carry on through the tragedies and the comedies of their lives. 
It seemed as though many times the former came oftenest. But they 
forgot the tragedies and laughed at the comedies. 





~ 
~ 


JACK CASEMENT’S PERSONAL WAGONER 
By Adam William Schoup 


[Note: This interesting account of early days along the U. P. 
roadbed, about old Sidney and on the Black Hills trail was sent to 
the office of the Governor of Nebraska by Wilson Hunt, Los Angeles, 
California, grandson of Adam Schoup.] 


My parents came in 1828 from Austria to Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, where I was born January 11, 1839, one of fourteen children. 
In 1848 we moved to Iowa. The older ones of us went to work—for 
room and board and up to as high as three dollars a month, which 
was a lot of money then. 

In 1860 I drove a stage out of Iowa City, in 1862 from Iowa City 
to Council Bluffs. Then I worked for Ed Creighton, the contractor 
who built the first telegraph line from Omaha to San Francisco, a 
good man to work for if you did good work. If not you got off the 
job quick. In May or June 1865 I left him and got a job with Jack 
Casement. First I drove a dump wagon and later his own wagon. 
I was with him over three years and never saw a man you worked 
harder for. Many times we drove 24 hours, changing horses, and 
when I played out Jack drove. When the road was finished to Jules- 
burg I drove for Samuel Reed, construction boss, a fine man to work 
for when things went right but hard to get along with things mixed. 
In 1868, when the road got to Cheyenne, I quit and went back to 
Julesburg, which was a busy town when I left in 1867. Now it was 


dead. 
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After working a while at North Platte I went to Omaha. There 
I drove for Jim Stephenson, who ran a livery stable, for two years,— 
one year a star route in lowa. Then I went west again, to Sidney, 
Nebraska, and worked for Moore Brothers, Jim and Charlie, both 
good stock men, very rich. They had run a road ranch on the South 
Platte. Sidney was a small town then with a U. S. fort on the hill 
north. While I was there the government built a fort on Lodgepole 
creek. Often the Sioux Indians got bad. They killed quite a few 
men, including a Union Pacific conductor and wounded his partner 
a half mile east of Sidney while the two were fishing in Pole creek. 
Old Trails 

Of the old trails I might say that when I first struck the Lodge- 
pole valley at Julesburg the Oregon Trail was on the south side of 
Pole creek until it reached the old Louie ranch 4 miles east of Sid- 
ney, then went northwest and passed by Court House rock on the 
east side and on the Platte river and west until it struck Fort 
Laramie. 

In 1856 the trail left the South Platte near where Ogalalla now 
is, crossed the river to Ash Hollow on North Platte and then went 
west on the south side of the Platte. But not many went that way 
because of the sand. Many Mormons lost their stock and died there. 
After that they went west to the Louie ranch and then north. As 
soon as the U. P. was finished to Cheyenne they followed the tracks. 
From 1876 to 1879 there were from 100 to 300 wagons a day passing 
through Sidney. 

Black Hills Trade 

In 1877 I took a job with Jim Stephenson and a Captain Marsh 
who owned the street cars in Omaha, driving a string of six horses 
on the Sidney and Black Hills stage from Sidney 45 miles north to 
the Platte River bridge. This was built by a man named H. T. Clarke 
and made him rich, as the people of Sidney and Omaha put up most 
of the cash and the U. P. hauled most of the timber for nothing. 
The pilings were taken from the big pine timber ten miles south at 
Lawrence Forks. The government built a block house at the north 
end of the bridge and a company of soldiers was kept there to pre- 
vent the Indians burning the bridge. 

The Black Hills stage office was in an outfitting store run by 
two young men, Bob and Joe Oberfelder, who came to Sidney in 1876, 
I never saw two men work harder. I baled and shipped buffalo 
hides for them. Judge Carrigan, another good friend, was county 
judge and ran a store, as did Bill McDonald. The town was full of 
saloons and dance halls. Joe Lane ran the hardest layout in America 
and it was nothing for some man to be killed every night in his dance 
hall. There were good saloon keepers and some that ought to have 
been shot, as they got the miners from the Black Hills drunk and 
robbed them of their gold dust. George Zimmerman was an honest 
saloon keeper. Just as soon as a man got so drunk he couldn't take 
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care of himself, George put him to bed, took his money and returned 
it the next morning. The city and county officers were mostly crooks 
and as soon as they saw a drunken man they took his money and ran 
him out of town. 


Beer Keg Pews 

Churches did not go very well as there were none except the one 
a man started in a large gambling hall called “The Red Lights.” 
Snyder, agent of the U. P., Bob Howard, and Bob Oberfelder got 
together a lot of empty beer kegs and with planks from the railroad 
yards, made seats. When the preacher began the freighters, cow- 
boys and soldiers laughed and made nasty remarks, but somebody 
told the preacher to sing and soon everybody sang with him. He 
kept it up for thirty minutes and when he preached it was like any 
eastern church except that half of the men in the room were crying. 
Bob Howard and Bob Oberfelder passed the hat and got it filled 
with silver dollars and bills. The preacher did not stay and I often 
think that he must have been a well known preacher from the east 
who fell by the wayside. He said he was a Methodist, but I don’t 
care what church he belonged to. He did a lot of good for a while 
in Sidney. 

There were many good people in Sidney. A woman by the name 
of Sherwood lived back of the round-house. She took many a sick 
stranger to her home and got nothing for her care. Another good 
family were the Glovers; Fred, I think the man’s name was. They 
took in strangers and gave them the best of care without charge. A 
young girl from Burlington, Iowa, took sick while working at the 
Minors Hotel and the Glovers took her in. 

At one time Sidney had forty saloons and gambling houses and 
sure-thing gamblers from all over the country came,—among them 
Dr. Baggs, Grasshopper Sam, Pet Lanvin, Ed. Johnson, Hughey Bean, 
Jack O’Roake, and many more that I don’t remember. 

In 1877 a man named Hank Loumis was murdered by a bad man 
from Texas, and it did not take long for the people to hang him on 
Front street. 


Rawhide Stories and Buried Treasure 

South of where the Union Pacific Station is at Lodgepole there 
was a train going west on the Oregon Trail and there were about 
200 on the train. On the north side of the creek some friendly Sioux 
Indians camped. A young man from Ohio picked up his revolver 
and shot at an Indian child and killed it. The Indians demanded the 
young man and got him under threat and it was said that they skin- 
ned him alive. 

[Note: This story has spread—like the Cherry Tree one, said to 
be originally from the Sanskrit—and is found in a dozen communities 
from the Missouri river west. Rawhide Creek near Fremont and 
Rawhide Creek, near Torrington, Wyo.—get their name from this 
story. Editor.] 
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At the same point right north of the Oregon Trail—the trail was 
just south of the second creek—a man named Hunter returning from 
California in 1860 was murdered, but his son living in Ohio claimed 
that he dug a hole and cached his gold and silver. It is claimed, too, 
that the son came west and recovered it, but some believe that the 
money is still in the ground. 

In 1867 Ed Creighton, the man I worked for earlier in Omaha, 
was rebuilding the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph line. While headed 
for Fort McPherson winter overtook his bull outfit about 14 miles 
west of Sidney. Butler, the foreman, turned the bulls loose. In the 
spring he went to round up what might be left and found 98 of the 
107 bulls not only alive but in good condition. That started the 
range cattle business in western Nebraska and Wyoming. The first 
ranch was started by Creighton near Antelope which is now Kimball, 
Nebraska. 

Before closing I want to say this, that I met many wonderful 
men during the building of the Union Pacific, men like Gen. Dodge, 
Jack Casement and his brother, Sam Reed, superintendent of con- 
struction, Dave Leunep, geologist, for whom I drove for three 
months, and many more Yours truly, 

ADAM WILLIAM SCHOUP. 

The cattle business of the High Plains grew out of the necessity 
of the emigrant on the Oregon Trail. One fat work steer was traded 
for two worn-down, footsore ones, which, in turn, became fat stock 
in a few weeks of grazing. Captain Richard Grant, trading westward 
from Fort Hall, ranged a herd of 600 oxen the winter of 1850. Horace 
Greeley found this business thriving along the forks of the Green 
river in 1859. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman, pp. 9-16. au 

In a letter dated August 21, 1869, Cheyenne, W. T., J. W. Iliff 
says that he grazed stock for eight years in most of the Territory, 
both summer and winter. The keep of the twenty thousand head 
he owned during this time cost him nothing except the herding. Alex 
Majors, of the freighting firm of Majors, Russell and Waddell, says, 
(May 1, 1869): “I have been grazing cattle on the plains and moun- 
tains for twenty years, never less than 500 work cattle, and the two 
winters of 1857 and 1858 I wintered 15,000 head of work oxen on 
the plains each winter.” The Edward Creighton mentioned by Mr 
Schoup, writing from Omaha, April 15, 1870, says his first winter 
grazing was in 1859. Since then, for eleven winters he grazed stock 
all over the plains with no shelter but the hills and no feed but the 
wild grasses. 

Condensation of Dr. H. Latham inquiry into grazing pos- 
sibilities on Plains, Report, Nebraska State Board of Agri- 
culture, 1873, pp. 37-57. 
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General Miles and Buffalo Bill—Sioux War 1891 

From Arthur L. Anderson, photographer at Wahoo, and life 
member of the Historical Society is received a large photograph 
“General Miles and Buffalo Bill Viewing Hostile Indian Camp near 
Pine Ridge, S. D., January 16, 1891.” A fine picture (8x10 inches 
in size) by Grabill, photographer, Deadwood, S. D. 
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OLD MAPS AND LETTERS ARE PRESENTED TO 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Historical Society is pleased to receive two maps of early 
Nebraska <erritory, two old letters, and an interesting circular con- 
cerning early currency quotations. These documents were presented 
by Horace Metcalf, 331 South Ave. 52, Los Angeles, Calif. They 
were formerly the property of Mr. Metcalf’s father, Julian Metcalf, 
banker at Nebraska City from 1857 to 1892. 

A brief description of these documents follows: 


Maps of 1857-60 

The maps are of the Territory of Nebraska to 1857 and 1860, 
respectively. The former, embracing public surveys up to the sum 
mer of 1857, was compiled and drawn in the surveyor general's office 
at Lecompton, Kansas Territory, June 1857, from original notes by 
Quin, Smith and Van Zandt, and an unknown chief clerk. The latter 
map includes such surveys to the summer of 1860, and was drawn by 
chief clerk S. S. Crow, surveyor general's office, Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska Territory, March 1860 


Civil War Reminders 

The letter was written to Julian Metcalf by Territorial Governor 
A. Saunders himself, and is dated August 26th, 1862. It is in the 
nature of a “pass” which granted permission to Julian Metcalf to 
leave Nebraska Territory for a business trip to the east for a period 
of not to exceed thirty days. As such, it shows the governmental 
supervision which was exercised over civilians during the early 
months of the Civil War period. 

A substitution paper, dated August 12th, 1864 and signed by 
Captain T. B. Stevenson, allowed Julian Metcalf to furnish Joseph 
M. Bartholomew as his representative to Captain Stevenson’s “Four 
Months’ Men” from Nebraska City. 

Such substitutions were not obligatory, but, wholly a matter of 
loyalty. 

Circular of Currency Quotations at Nebraska City, 1861 

In view of the attention which has recently been given to the 
matter of money, several items in this circular of currency quotations 
are of particular interest in showing the status of money during the 
first months of the Civil War. 

The “Circular of quotations in this City, for Currency and Ex- 
change up to the latest advices by mail and telegraph” was issued 
on May 23rd, 1861, by the Office of (D..G.) McCann and (Julian) 
Metcalf, bankers at Nebraska City with connections in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Denver, etc. This bank dealt in gold dust, 
land warrants, exchange, and “uncurrent money.” 
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Funds offered at the bank at that date were classified as: bank- 
able, currency, and discredited. 

‘Bankable” included gold, silver, and bank notes of the solvent 
banks of Platte Valley, New York, New England, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Canada, Delaware, and Eastern Pennsylvania. Any 
notes received as bankable in New York, Philadelphia, or Cincinnati, 
would be received under the same classification by that bank 

“Currency” included bank notes of solvent banks in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Louisiana, lowa, Kentucky, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Western Virginia. 

“Discredited” funds were worth 30 to 75 cents on the dollar, and 
included those coming from banks of Eastern Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and discredited [Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Although money from Iowa, Western Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky was classed as currency, it was considered as being 
from 4 to 7 per cent better, and when any considerable amount was 
offered, this difference was taken into account. 

A list of the solvent banks for the States of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin was given, “which we now receive the same as Missouri.” The 
comments in regard to money from banks of these states are inter- 
esting: 

“Of Wisconsin, we can say, that we think the list can be 
relied upon; but Illinois Currency matters are still in a very un- 
settled condition, and it is doubtful whether this list, small as 
it is, can be maintained, and we would advise our customers to 
handle it carefully, and keep it moving.” 

Land warrants were not greatly in demand at that date (May 
23rd, 1861). The eastern markets were described as very much un- 
settled in regard to quotations which were nominally 50 to 70 cents 
per acre for tracts of 160 and 120 acres. The supply and also the 
demand of land warrants were described as “light,” and this condi- 
tion, along with the prospect of a new issue, was said as tending to 
keep prices down. [Editor’s Note: These “land warrants” were chief- 
ly, at that time, warrants issued to soldiers of the Mexican and 
Indian Wars. They were transferable and gave the holders (specula- 
tors) right to enter and hold public land without residence or im- 
provement. Thousands of acres of the best Nebraska lands were 
taken by speculators with these warrants.] 


The bank considered land warrants for bankable funds as follows: 


One hundred and sixties $120 
One hundred and twenties 80 
Eighties 70 
Forties 46 


County and territorial warrants were stated to be in some demand 
for the payment of taxes for 1860, which were then due (May 1861), 
and which would become delinquent after June Ist, 1861. The inter- 
est rate on delinquent taxes was 10 per cent. 
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Warrants were being sold for currency by the bank as follows: 
County warrants at 60 cents 
Territorial warrants at 65 cents 


The distribution of the tax levy in Otoe County was as follows: 


Territorial tax 3 mills 
County tax 5 mills 
School tax 1 mill 
Road $3 per quarter section 


Lands upon which taxes were delinquent were advertised during 
the first week in August, and were sold the first week in September. 
After the latter date, the delinquent tax on land drew 40 per cent 
interest, and had to be redeemed in money. [Editor’s Note: This 
40 per cent penalty law was repealed. It was re-enacted in 1873 and 
again repealed in 1875. It helped make some of the early speculat- 
ors’ fortunes in pioneer Nebraska.] 

Land had to be listed before March 20th, or the assessor was 
empowered to send the tax return on it at twice its value. 

The bank called the attention of miners, ranchers, and freighters 
in the gold region to its favorable terms for the purchase of gold. 

The following gold prices were given as indicative, as the “price 
depended entirely on the quality”: 

Retorted Mill $14.00 to $15.00 per ounce 
Gulch $15.50 to $16.50.per ounce 

Payment for any amount of gold dust which might be offered 

would be made in coin and within 40 cents per ounce of mint rates. 


t) 
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McGUIRE’S SLOUGH 





Some time ago Cornelius Gardner, of Champion, who makes poet- 
ic narratives of such dramatic events as Massacre Canyon, near Tren- 
ton, wrote to the Society for information on McGuire’s Slough, in 
Chase County. In exchange, so to speak, he offers the story as told 
by Albert and V. E. Beard of Champion: 

McGuire, first name unknown, was a trapper and buffalo hunter. 
After selling a load of buffalo hides and beaver skins at Fort Kearny 
and laying in food, powder, and lead, he had around $800 left. With 
his load he came back to Chase County to an old camping place of 
his on the slough bearing his name, on NW¥%, Sec. 21, T6, R40W, 
called the Inman place, now owned by C. C. Kimberling. Inman's 
house was thought to stand where McGuire camped. 

Two men followed the buffalo hunter from Kearny and came 
to his camp shortly after he had his supper. Offering them food he 
went to the spring for a pail of water and as he stooped to dip it the 
men slugged him. They tied his grindstone to his neck, the lead to 
his feet, and threw the body into the pool that lies across the section 
line at NE™%, Sec. 20. They searched everything but did not find 
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the $800, which it was supposed McGuire buried. Instead, they took 
his team and belongings. 

Several weeks afterward the lead came loose from one of Mc- 
Guire’s feet and it rose to the surface in the shallow pool. Some 
cowboys saw it, removed the body, and buried it. A wagon endgate 
was set up to mark the grave but was soon trampled down by buffalo 
and range cattle and the burying spot lost. The cowboys took the 
trail and caught the murderers near Haigler. Some say north and 
some say south, in Kansas. Anyway one of the assassins was killed 
and the other sent to the penitentiary. 

Gardner offers another version of the story. As told by George 
Kaiser, Lamar, Nebraska: 

McGuire had two brothers, Pat, a married man, and Pete. When 
they heard of his killing Pete persuaded Pat to stay home and let 
him track down the murderers alone. He watched them for several 
days before he caught them away from camp and their guns. Then 
he made them handcuff each other and brought them back to Nebraska 
City where one was taken from the jail and hanged. The other was 
sentenced to twenty-one years in the penitentiary. Pete was alive 
when Kaiser was a boy, about 50 years ago, and lived on a branch 
of the Nemaha between Eagle and Palmyra, about one and a half 
miles east of Irv Stall’s old place. 

Cornelius Gardner was born and reared at Eagle, but does not 
remember Pete McGuire. However, he is anxious to know if such a 
lynching took place at Nebraska City. 


4) 
VU 





Story of Kid Wade 
Boise, Idaho, Jan. 29, 1934. 
During the period 1884-1888, I lived in Niobrara, Nebr., (Knox 
County) where my father was employed by U. S. government to 
erect a great number of buildings for the Indians living across the 
river in South Dakota on their reservation farms. 
During those years a horse thief and general bad man was oper- 
ating (with his gang) through northern Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
My father was one of a posse who trailed him for days but ar- 
rived too late; another posse had hung him. I have my father’s old 
diaries. There is not much more than mention of the incident. I 
am trying to write the history of my father’s life and am anxious 
of getting more information with regards this incident—and the cor- 
rect name. Father calls him “The Kid.” Was it “Niobrara Kid” or 
“Billy, the Kid” or what? Can you give me titles of any books on 
early Nebraska history that might cover this period and incident? 
We have a large Carnegie library in Boise, but they have nothing. 
Any information will be most thankfully received. 
Yours, 
MINA CLARK BUHN, 
1540 N. 20th St., Boise, Idaho. 
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SOME HIGH POINTS IN NEBRASKA HISTORY 


Mount Rushmore Memorial Inscription Contest 

The 600 word historical inscription to be carved by Gutzon 
Borglum, internationally famous sculptor, on the face of Rushmore 
Mountain, Black Hills, has been made the subject of a nation-wide 
contest by the Hearst papers. The inscription must deal with the 
nine major epochs of national history: The writing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; the drafting of the Constitution; Louisiana 
Purchase; ceding of Florida to the United States;; Rise of the Repub- 
lic of Texas and its entry into the Union; Mexican war and acquisi- 
tion of California; settlement of Oregon boundary dispute; Alaska 
purchase, and the building of the Panama Canal. The Omaha Bee- 
News is sponsor for the contest in the Dakotas, Nebraska and west- 
ern Iowa and all entries must in by noon, May 12, 1934. The district 
judges are: Bess Streeter Aldrich, noted novelist; Homer W. Ander- 
son, superintendent of schools, Omaha; Rev. P. H. Mahan, S. J., pres- 
ident, Creighton University; Dr. Horace F. Martin, president, Mid- 
land College; Dr. Louise Pound, professor of English, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. W. E. Sealock, president, Municipal University, Om- 
aha; Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, superintendent, Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society; Charles W. Taylor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Nebraska; Major General Matthew A. Tinley, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied 

The Federation of German-American Societies of Omaha is plan- 
ning the erection of a memorial to Prince Maximilian on the bluff 
overlooking the northern extremity of Hummel Park, where Caban- 
ne’s Trading Post stood in 1834. Here, where the Prince stopped 
twice during his sojourn on the Missouri a hundred years ago, a 
boulder with a bronze plaque is to be erected 


Land Systems and Policies in Nebraska 
Attorney T. L. Porter, of Alma, writes: 

“Am sure looking forward to great enjoyment from your 
forthcoming volume on land policies in Nebraska. Am also anx- 
ious to get your Magazine with the promised publication of 
biographies of pioneers written for the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters prizes and read at the meeting last Octwber.” 

Early Fillmore County 
Mr. L. P. Loghry, of Geneva, sends membership dues with the 


following note: * 
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“I am very much interested in the history of Nebraska. I 
came to Fillmore county with my parents in February, 1871, as 
a boy of fourteen. I have lived in this county continuously with 
the exception of six years spent in Furnas county on a home- 
stead from 1880 to 1886.” 


Railroad Pass for Gov. R. W. Furnas 

The Historical Society is grateful for the gift from C. S. Sher- 
man, famous sports editor of the Lincoln Star, of railroad pass 
granted by the St. Louis & Iron Mountain railroad to Robert W. 
Furnas on May 9, 1873, being a trip pass from St. Louis to Columbus, 
Kentucky, and return. This pass was probably sent in connection 
with the well-known work of Governor Furnas in the interest of Ne- 
braska agriculture. It is not signed and was never used. It is a 
reminder of the time when public officials, large shippers and many 
other favored persons, rode on passes 


Shakes in Nebraska 

The subject of malaria in Nebraska is dealt with by Dr. F. A. 
Long, of Madison, in his new history of medical practice in Nebraska, 
to be published soon. The editor of this Magazine has recollections 
on that subject. Chills and. fever for weeks in the summer of 1872 
on the old Seward County homestead. And the neighbors—how they 
shook! Where are the shakes todav? 

[Note: The late Dr. R. H. Wolcott, in lecture on zoology at the 
University of Nebraska, stated that many of the dwellers in the lake 
region of central Cherry county are suffering from malaria. The 
shortness of the frost-free season helps mitigate the evil somewhat 
but the disease is unmistakable. The anopheles mosquito lives there.] 


A Far-off Frontier Recollection 

From W. M. McCanles, of Linco!n Center, Kansas, this intensely 
interesting recollection of Nebraska in the Sixties. Mr. McCanles is 
a son of David Colbert McCanles, killed at Rock Creek Ranch on 
the Oregon Trail, July 12, 1861, by Wild Bill Hickok. 

“Well do I remember the day that I camped about where 
the railroad station now stands in your city of Lincoln for 
dinner. I was with a train of 26 wagons coming back fom the 
mountains in August, 1865. We were met by some town site 
parties out west of town who induced our wagon master to take 
through by way of their site to break a trail. We camped for 
noon and turned our cattle across the creek among a lot of little 
sand dunes. It was my turn to go with the cattle as one of the 
herders and while out there came up a terrific thunder storm 
and lightning struck the little sand hills several times, throwing 
sand 20 or 30 feet high and leaving little tubes of molten sand. 
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“You would hardly believe that a man still lives that saw 
the ground where Lincoln now stands nothing but an open 
prairie. There were two or three little real estate offices and I 
think there was a farm house and south perhaps a mile or less 
the upland was still free. Most of the settlers were along the 
streams. 

“IT helped build the railroad from Nebraska city to Lincoln 
in 1869.” 

[Editor’s Note: This was the Midland Pacific railroad which 
began running trains to Lincoln in April, 1871. It is now a part of 
the Burlington system. This new branch trail made in 1865 probably 
left the main Nebraska City-Fort Kearny trail between Yankee Hill 
and the Big Blue. In the editor’s childhood settlers near Beaver 
Crossing used to dispute which was the better road from the West 
Blue to Lincoln—the “Yankee Hill Road” or the “Middle Creek 


Road.” | 


Fort Kearny and Fur Trading 

Grace Raymond Hebard, University of Wyoming, is making an- 
other book and writes to ask whether either Fort Kearny in Nebras- 
ka was ever a fur trading post. Neither. Both were U. S. Military 
foundations from the start. 


July 12, 1861, Date of Rock Creek Tragedy 
Lemmon, So. Dak 
Will you please give me the exact date of the Wild Bill Hickok 
—McCanles killing on Rock Creek? I was within sixty miles at the 
time but only about three years old. We, the Lemmon family, were 
then on the Liberty Farm Station about 14 miles southeast of the 
present city of Hastings. Went there in 1859 and remained excepting 
a few months during ’64 until U. P. construction began at Kearney 
in ’66. We then followed construction to Promontory Point, Utah, 
May 10, 1869, returned to the Little Blue late the fall of ’70 and I 
remained until March, ’77. Been handling cattle ever since until the 
past six years, when country became settled and.I went into sheep 
I do considerable historical work, mostly about range cattle, which 
has been my life’s work. 
Yours truly, 
G. E. LEMMON 


P. S. My father, Jas. H. Lemmon, owned the first riding corn 
cultivator in Nebraska Territory and my uncle Volney Whittemore 
of Beatrice owned, together with Shad Loomis, the first threshing 
machine in Nebraska. I carried the first contract mail up the Repub- 
lican River above Superior. Although Charley Emory claimed the 
Liberty Farm Station at the time of the '64 raid, father actually 
owned it for it was sold to Emory for $3,000 with only $300 paid 
down and we took it back in the spring of ’65. There was nothing 
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left but a row of heavy log corncribs that would not kindle easily. 
The rest was laid in ashes by the Sioux. I suppose I know more 
about that raid than any other man living. I was at Liberty Farm 
when the pony express was put on and taken off. 


Buried Gold near Kenesaw 

Coronado’s Children are a sturdy race and numerous, even in 
Nebraska, where buried treasure tales must do without benefit of 
either Spanish Main or Missions. Gustav Sauerman, of Kenesaw, 
writes: 

“Early last spring while working in a digging near a wagon 
trail I heard of a marker for gold buried here sometime in the 
early days. I am writing to find out whether you have any in- 
formation on it. 

“I was told that the marker contains something that be- 
longed to a mudhole, something that pointed out the place of 
burial, and a small model of the container of the gold. I was 
told too, that the gold was buried in a creek with a moderately 
long slope to the south near a mudhole in a good-sized round 
mound with a post set in it to a good depth. It seems that 
the parties that buried this gold all got killed except a small 
boy and the Indians raised him and that he came back when 
grown up but could not find the gold. All he knew was that it 
was south of Juniata. 

“I am interested in a more complete history of this matter, 
and if anybody wants to know what I found at the digging I will 
try to write him about it.” 

Respectfully yours, 
GUSTAV SAUERMAN, 
Kenesaw, Nebr., R.F.D. 1. 


Passing of a Pioneer 

Mrs. Irwin E. Whitmore, of Franklin, writes a note of sorrow 
and of appreciation of the Historical Society. Her husband died dur- 
ing 1933. 


Heroes of the Plains Wars 

A card from Robert Bruce, Box 76, Wall Street Postoffice, New 
York City, says that he has written biographical sketches of Gen. R. 
S. Mackenzie and also of Frank North for the Dictionary of American 
3iography now being published. Had it not been for the action of 
Mr. Bruce it is probable that these two heroes of the Plains would 
have been omitted from that work. 


Senator Bressler, of Wayne, 85 Years—64 in Nebraska 
April, 1870, a twenty-one-year old youth tramped his way from 
West Point to the wilds of Wayne County. He carried a satchel with 
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most of his earthly goods. He was looking for a homestead and 
found it. His name was John T. Bressler. 

The young man lived in a shack, “gee’d and haw’d” a yoke of 
oxen to break prairie, stayed by his land, bought more land, stayed 
by the region, saw it develop into one of the richest farm areas in 
America. 

Mr. Bressler has lived ever since in Wayne County. He has 
served the people there in county and state offices. He has pro- 
spered and shared his prosperity with the community and the state. 
The generously-treed Bressler park which serves Wayne as play- 
ground and picnic place was the gift of John T. Bressler, as was East 
Park. To Winside he deeded half of the Main street park, also thc 
high school block. During the recent hard times he has enabled at 
least a score of farmers to retain their lands and homes by inducing 
them to obtain loans from the Federal Land bank, and releasing his 
own mortgage, sometimes at a loss of as high as fifty percent. 

Mr. Bressler celebrated his 85th birthday at Wayne in company 
of family and friends. The State Historical Society is glad to join 
in the congratulations. Senator Bressler has been a member of the 


Society over nineteen years. 


Coincidence in *49 

Dr. C. C. Gafford, of Wymore, sends President Dalbey a story 
that confounds the scorners of coincidence. It concerns a John 
Freese, dead about thirty years, who came to Wymore forty-eight 
years ago. John was a small boy when his father and another man 
left Ohio for California and gold with the wagon train destroyed 
in the Mountain Meadow massacre. Fortunately a sick ox detained 
them and they reached the slaughter ground just as the soldiers 
arrived, in time to see a white man hung on wagon tongues. The 
only survivor, a little girl, dying too, said that the white man and an 
Indian dashed her upon a large rock. 

At the suggestion of the soldiers the two late comers cut across 
the Utah desert to avoid the Indians. First their water gave out, 
then the oxen, and at last only John’s father could walk. He plunged 
on for help, traveling two days and nights before he reached a wagon 
camp, his mouth too swollen to talk. When he could give an account 
of his difficulties it was considered too late to save his companion 
out in the desert. He went with the wagons to California. 

Three years later he returned to Ohio but his family was gone. 
Neither he nor wife could write and at the report of the massacre 
the mother considered herself a widow, took her family into Indiana, 
and later married a man named Freese, the son John taking the name 
also. Years later, John, through a striking resemblance to him, found 
his father, then a miller at Waterville, Kansas. 

Several years later in an implement store at Wymore, a traveling 
man told of his‘father’s hardships in the Utah desert, his collapse 
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and rescue by a train going to California. Among the listeners was 
John Freese. Neither of the fathers, both dead, ever knew that his 
companion had been saved. 


Leander Herron, Member of the Legion of Honor 

Nebraska has one bearer of the Congressional Medal of Honor— 
Leander Herron of St. Paul. On September 2, 1868, Corporal Herron, 
mail courier at Fort Dodge, Kansas, saw a warparty of about fifty 
Indians riding down four soldiers. He joined the fleeing men and 
together they made a stand until a rescue column from the fort drove 
the Indians off. For this valorous deed he was awarded the medal 
conferred only “for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity, at the risk 
of his own life, above and beyond the call of duty.” In a letter to 
the editor Leander Herron gives this biographical sketch: 

I am a veteran of the Civil War; my regiment, the 83rd Pa. Vol- 
unteers organized at Erie City, 1861, 1000 strong. The official records 
show this regiment lost 921 men killed and died of wounds. I came 
to the plains in 1865 and in 1867, when the wild southern tribes put 
stage lines out of commission on the Santa Fe and Smoky Hill 
Trails, I carried mail and official dispatches from Bent’s old fort east 
to Fort Larned and Fort Dodge, Kansas. 

In 1921 I was a guest of the nation at the invitation ot the presi- 
dent at the burial of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. I was offi- 
cial mourner and honorary pall bearer. I have had many thrills in 
America and in Russia, the Caucasian Mountains and Asia, and was 
at one time associated with Nobel Brothers, the great inventors. I 
was scout with the 7th U. S. Cavalry, Custer’s regiment, 1868, in the 
south Wichita Mountains with California Joe. I was young, he was 
sixty years old. 

Union Pacific Souvenir—1934 

Stream-lined as Nebraska wind is the new Union Pacific passeng- 
er stamped on the 1,000,000 “luck pieces” distributed to school chil- 
dren and to visitors in commemoration of the train’s completion. 
The luck piece is a little larger than a half-dollar, of aluminum alloy, 
the same material as the train, as strong as steel and only one third 
as heavy. Even so five tons were required to make the one million 
pieces. 

A Pioneer at Rosebud Agency 

J. A. Anderson, of Rosebud, South Dakota, writes his apprecia- 
tion of the Crazy Horse issue of the Magazine: “I am glad that some- 
one did get those facts and record them for as time goes on it is hard 
to get the facts. I regret very much that I did not write down the 
many things I heard in the early days.” Mr. Anderson started in 
photography in 1886 and has pictures and negatives of many promin- 
ent Sioux chiefs in his collection. Unfortunately his photographs 
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of army post life were destroyed by fire two years ago. His fine 
collection of Indian relics and work, for which the Denver museum 
has made an offer, was undamaged. 


The Oldest Cuming County Cemetery 
At Dewitt Cemetery, the oldest cemetery in this county on a part 
of the Benjamin Moore Homestead, the first homestead in this coun- 
ty, their son, a Civil War Veteran is buried. I believe that there are 
ten or more Civil War Veterans buried in this cemetery. It is cer- 
tainly a historic spot and it should be preserved or taken care of. 
Some one thought there was a fund in this state that provides for that, 
but none of us know where. Do you happen to know. Our D. A. R. 
chapter is very anxious to do our part but cannot do it alone. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELLA J. De BELL, 
West Point, Nebr. 


Why not Restore Fort Kearny with C. W. A.? 

Mrs. J. S. Canaday, of Minden, with her usual keen interest in 
things historical, wonders if perhaps some of the federal funds set 
aside for the restoration of certain types of historical buildings might 


not be available for Fort Kearny 


Oregon Trail Find 

R. D. Rasmusson, of North Platte, sends in the impression of an 
iron picked up on the Oregon Trail south of the river by a Mr. Fraz- 
ier. The iron is a solid metal block with a handle about fourteen 
inches long. Inked, the iron makes a clear CC66, apparently a die 


for marking crates or boxes in transit 


Western Development Manuscripts 

From Prof. E. P. Wilson, at Teachers College, Chadron, we are 
receiving a series of manuscripts done by his students in what he 
calls the “Western Development Series.” Many of these manuscripts 
are real contributions to the history of Nebraska which otherwise 
might have perished from the minds of men if not preserved through 
this means. 


From Oklahoma Oil Fields 
From R. S. Ellison, Tulsa, Oklahoma, president of the Stanolina 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company, his annual membership check and the 
following words: 
“You are doing a splendid work noi only in your valuable 
publication, but in the building of a museum and an historical 
library.” 
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Sheridan County Historical Society 


Gordon, Nebr., 
January 19, 1934 


Dear Mr. Sheldon: 


For some time I have wanted to write you what we were doing. 
We have two very good meetings of the Historical Society in Rush- 
ville. The spring meeting I want here as this is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Scamahorn settlement at Gordon. They came in March 
but as that is nearly always a cold month, I think it might be better 
to celebrate in June and then have a big day in our little park. 

For some time the Rushville paper (Sheridan Co., Star) has been 
publishing some very fine stories of early history. I wrote one about 
John Gordon and the burning of his outfit southeast of here in 1875. 
Now the question is what are we to do with these papers? I have 
them up to date as I am secretary of the Society but I wonder just 
what should be done with the matcrial—about a permanent file. I 
wish you would make a suggestion as these papers mean so much 
to me. 

I was in Valentine a week last month. There is much history in 
that country. While there I heard that our dear friend Captain 
North was hurt. I would like to know what happened to him so I 
could tell my boys in our Historical Club. We study all the history 
we can find in this part of the state, also the Indians in South Dakota, 
—the names of the old Indians that used to visit Gordon in early 
times—also the outlaws, good and bad. 

I think the man who told Dwight Griswold the story about Doc 
Middleton never letting anyone slip up on him and that he always 
sat on the back of his chair was Dave Tate, a strange character that 
used to hang around Gordon and shoot every cat he saw. He came 
from the south, Texas, I expect. My husband knew Doc Middleton 
very well and says this story does not fit him in any of the stories 
he ever heard. 

I hope this finds you enjoying the best of health and a very 
happy New Year. 

MRS. FRANK HUMMEL, 


Librarian, City Library. 


Note on Dave Tate: 

In the early Nineties Dave Tate was on the payroll of the old 
Spade ranch, owned by Richards and Comstock, in the sandhills,— 
old timers say as a “snake killer,’”’ one who “cleared the range.” 

When Bartlett Richards returned from England to find that 
under his milder brother Jarvis rustlers had been working Spade 
cattle, he did not wait on the local officers. When the trail seemed 
to lead directly to certain old hands of the Hunter and Newman 
ranches on the Niobrara, it was switched to the Green family on the 
head of Pine Creek. In the early spring of 1894 Johnny Musfeldt, 
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son-in-law of Hanford Green, was found shot to death on his home- 
stead. 

Suspicion pointed to Dave Tate, who had vanished from the 
Spade about then. The stench raised by the affair, the ins and outs 
of which seemed to have been common knowledge, compelled an 
official gesture. Tate was brought back from the Black Hills. He 
stood trial at Rushville, June, 1894, furnished an alibi from Valentine 
and was released. October 23, 1895, the Rushville Democrat carried 
an editorial on the Musfeldt murder: “ * * * Who struck down this 
young man and left a widow and fatherless child? What efforts have 
been made to ferret out the crime and punish the criminal? NONE. 
Can life be taken with impunity and the murderer released from all 
responsibility? Let us have an answer! !” 

But this was just before election and the outs wanted in 

MARI SANDOZ. 
When Winter Wheat Supplanted Spring Wheat in Nebraska 

The following letter from Governor Furnas sheds considerable 
light upon the supplanting of spring wheat by the fall or winter 
variety: 

May 26, 1890 

J R. Dodge, Esq 

Statistician Dept. Agr 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Reply to your 2lst in matter “of winter and spring wheat 
growing on the first of June.” Thus far in obtaining our agri- 
cultural data, I have been unable to have returns made separate, 
“spring” and “winter.” Returns come in simply “wheat.” With 
us, a very large percentage of wheat is “spring.”” The acreage 
of “winter” varieties, however, is increasing as our lands be- 
come older and more subdued, and farmers learn more of its 
value. It is safe to say that four fifths of the wheat grown in 
Nebraska is of spring varieties. I hand you a few copies of 
advance pages of my coming annual report,’“Crop Report, 1889.” 
The acreage for 1890 ..as it stands to date .. will not vary 
materially from that shown in the slip. The per cent of fall 
wheat plowed up in most parts of the state, will not be serious. 
The spring wheat has been backward owing to the cold dry 
spring. * * * 

Very truly, 


ROBERT W. FURNAS 


Omaha’s “Castle on the Hill” 

Mrs. A. P. Smith, Omaha, calls our attention to the home built 
by Colonel Thomas at what is now North 27th Avenue in the Sixties. 
Mrs. Smith writes that it cost $30,000 to build and has, among other 
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interesting architectural features, a winding steel stairway leading to 
a forty foot cupola, a lookout “to see if the Indians were coming.” 
Bill Cody, “Wild” Bill Hickok, and other frontier characters were fre- 
quent guests at this “Castle on the Hill.” 





Donald Porter Geddes, of the Columbia University Press writes 
concerning our recent review of Cato, the Censor on Farming: 

“T don’t know when I have seen a reviewer do his job better: 
you have described and placed the book; related it to your 
readers; and shown them how and why it would be of interest 
and value to them. * * * ” 

The Columbia Press announces a forthcoming series of books on 
the history of American Agriculture, beginning with Carman and 
Tugwell’s Essays upon Field Husbandry in New England, and Others 
Papers, 1748-1762, by Jared Eliot, ready this spring. 





A limited edition of American Fire Marks, a 133 page book well 
illustrated and entirely free from advertising, is offered gratis by the 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia, to antiquarians 
and others genuinely interested. 


Republican Valley Wheat Crop 1933 

Mrs. Justus E. Johnson, Orleans, writes: “Right here in Harlan 
County wheat was about a half a crop. Sometimes no rain for 
weeks.” But she and Mr. Johnson are old timers. They know how 
to look for better times. 


John Howe of Medicine Creek 

Site-seeker John Howe, Stockville, writes with enthusiasm of the 
work done on Medicine Creek by Wedel and Samms, with A. T. 
Hill present part of the time. “We uncovered several of the ancient 
Indian Houses similar to those Dr. Bell worked on in the northern 
part of the state. There are several more house and village sites we 
expect to work on next spring in hopes we can get a more definite 
idea of the age in which these people lived here and from where they 
came.” 


A Word from Frank Williams 

Oldfrontiersman Frank Williams, of Kearney, writes: “I received 
the December, 1933, copy of the Nebraska History Magazine, en- 
joyed its contents very much and value them all very highly.” 


The Baldwin History Work 

Robert M. Baldwin, of Hebron, says some kind things about the 
History Magazine and sends us the winter issue of the IlIlustrian, 
containing an account of the family of William Ritchie. He promises 
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the Historical Library a copy of the forthcoming biographical his- 
tory of Kansas published by the American Illustriana Society. 
Important Articles on York and Clay Counties 

The Historical Society is very glad to accept from Mrs. R. E. 
Cutler, of York, seven articles written by her mother, Mrs. Ada Gray 
Bemis, upon the pioneer years in Clay County and York County. 
These stories will be utilized in future publications of the Society. 
Arbor Day 

John A. Rea, of Tacoma, Washington, confesses a bit of common 
human failing and asks for a little data on Arbor day although he 
says: “I ought to know. I wrote a report of the plantings, particular- 
ly of the farmer west of Lincoln who took the prize for the greatest 
number, around 160,000 trees.” 

Historical Society Membership Best Investment 

A check for dues from Neal H. Nye, Pender, with this sentiment: 
“This is the best investment I ever made.” 

Rumored Massacre near McCook 

Art Carmody, of Trenton, called at the Historical Society seeking 
information on a rumored massacre of a small wagon train by Ind- 
ians, presumably Sioux, three or four miles west of McCook, at Point 
of Rock. One child is said to have escaped and to. be living some- 
where in Colorado. The massacre is supposed to have occurred some- 
time in the late Sixties. 

Another conflict, one of which rifle pits remain, occurred about 
1869, three miles west of Trenton. Ammunition picked up on the site 
is for 56-56 rim-rifle. The battle is said to have been between a de- 
tachment of the Fifth Cavalry on the way from Fort Wallace to Fort 
McPherson. It is said that bits with U. S. stamped into the metal 


were picked up and that a small field gun was uncovered there. 

Any information, “or further rumor” as Mr. Carmody puts it, on 
either of these conflicts will be appreciated by the Southwestern Ne- 
braska Historical Society as well as by the State Historical Society 
of Lincoln. 


Abbott for Regent 

Mrs. Will Owen Jones, Lincoln, presents the Historical Society 
with an interesting bit of pencil written copy for the State Journal, 
dated August 12, 1885, signed by John M. Thayer, later governor of 
the state, proposing Fred Abbott as one of the regents of the Univer- 


sity. 
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